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BOOK I. 
PRIDE AND PLENTY. 


Cuapter I. 
OF AN ABSENTEE EMPLOYER. 


“The perfection of mechanism, human and metallic.” 


ion at any rate, Lancashire reader, know this place; the large 
somewhat low room; the long lines of looms; the wheels, 
straps, and beams; the rows of standing workpeople, men, women, 
and children ; the dimness of the dust-laden atmosphere. You know, 
too, the roar of noise—how deafening, stunning, and overwhelming 
it is to the stranger who may happen casually to encounter it, yet 
how easily those in the habit of working in it can make themselves 
intelligible to one another. You know all this, and your accustomed 
eye recognises at once one division of the “ weaving shed” of a large 
cotton factory ; which forms, with its perfect mechanism, the “ metallic 
and the human,” a most wonderful sight to any eyes but the too 
careless or the too accustomed. 

There is an air of calm, leisurely ease about the process which 
might be apt to lead the uninitiated astray, and make him suppose 
that not so much accuracy of eye, delicacy of manipulation, sensitive- 
ness of touch, was required as is really the case. Which are the 
most alive—the girls in the cotton dresses, and the men in their 
fustian clothes, who move lightly to and fro, adjusting their work, 
keeping watch and ward over the flying shuttle; or that flying 
shuttle itself, which seems instinct with vitality, darting with vivid, 
almost oppressive, regularity of activity backwards and forwards— 


indulging sometimes in a malicious vagary, worthy of a human being, 
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such as flying suddenly out from its groove, and perhaps striking its 
human fellow-worker a sharp blow on the forehead, or in the eye? 
It would be difficult to say—the definition at the head of the chapter 
forms also the best description of the whole—“ the perfection of 
mechanism, human and metallic.” 

It was during the afternoon hours of work; the day’s labour was 
drawing to a close; the great ceaseless roar and buzz and rush 
seemed to grow rhythmic, harmonious in its monotonous continuity 
—through the thick-ribbed panes of glass, distorted yellow sunbeams 
came streaming, golden, hazy, smoky, dusty, striking here and there 
upon the face of some laughing or languid girl; here into the eyes 
of some lad—an imp of mischief—or a youth of thoughtful and 
serious aspect. 

That was the head over-looker who came in, looked round, stopped 
the loom of one of the said laughing girls, fingered the cloth, re- 
marked warningly, “ Now, Sarah Alice! this won’t do! You must 
look out, or there'll be some mischief;” then passed on his round, 
stopping more looms; examining more cloth, and then went out of 
the room altogether. 

A steady progression, for a time, of the rhythmic toil, till the same 
door was again opened, and a young man, who also appeared to be a 
person of some authority, stepped in, and paused, notebook and pencil 
in hand. This was the second over-looker, a person who of necessity 
must possess considerable intelligence, being generally, as in this 
case, a working man born and bred, some discrimination and tact 
also, since he fulfilled the duties, in some measure, both of a work- 
man and a superior. In addition to his position as over-looker, he 
also performed the functions of what is known in factory parlance as 
“head cut-looker”: and a cut-looker is a man who examines each 
piece or “cut” of cloth after it leaves the loom; notes the flaws, and 
deducts from the wages of the weaver in compensation for the same. 
Perhaps this “ cut-looking ” and over-looking may be like criticising— 
they may have a tendency to produce a turn of mind sceptical as to 
the merits of the work with which the cut-looker, or the critic, has to 
do. Incessant flaws, “scamped” work, broken threads, ill-joined 
ends, an uneven weft, a rough warp—the parallel is certainly a 
striking one; and a long career of cut-looking, to say nothing of 
criticising, may tend to make the temper quick, and the tone just a 
little imperious. 

The individual whose occupation was something like criticism was 
a tall young man, dressed in grey clothes, which looked in some way 
cleaner, or better, or different from the clothes of the others, and a 
white linen jacket, which gave a cool and airy look to the whole 
costume, and was far from unbecoming to the spare, yet very strong, 
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well-built figure, and to the dark, handsome, sharply cut face 
belonging to it. 

A right workmanlike figure. There was power and capacity— 
skilled power and capacity, too, in the supple, lissome figure, in the 
brown hands, long and slim, yet strong and muscular, which looked 
as if they were well-accustomed to do fine work, and to do it well. 
The loose linen jacket was by no means new, though clean; it bore 
here and there traces of having been mended, and sat in the easy 
creases and folds of a much-worn old friend, from whose shape no 
washing and starching can quite banish the accustomed outline, given 
by the wearer’s form. Above the collar of this jacket was a narrow 
line of grey waistcoat ; then a white collar, and a narrow black tie. 
The whole costume was as pleasant and as becoming to look at as it 
was practical, fit, and workmanlike. 

The face was rather thin and rather square; the complexion pale. 
The eyes were very dark and very steady—at the moment very quiet, 
though with a touch of defiance in them which was habitual; the 
forehead broad and thoughtful—the level eyebrows had a trick of 
contracting sharply, which took away from the calmness which might 
have seemed at first the dominant characteristic of the ample brow. 
The nose was rather long and sharp—the mouth firm, and a little 
cross: the lips looked as if they would more readily tighten in 
irritation at the stupidity of others, than part in wonder or amaze at 
their cleverness—and their expression did not belie the truth. The 
whole face was more clearly cut, more decided in feature, more 
distinct in expression than the faces of many—nay, of most of his 
class in the same place. Perhaps it answered to a clearer mental 
outline—was the distinct objective side of a well-defined subjectivity. 
Be that as it may, the figure was a manly and a good one—the face 
no less so. 

This young man, holding his pencil suspended over his notebook, 
looked reflectively around the room, standing erect, though the wall 
was just behind him to lean upon. Walls to lean upon, moral or 
material, are irresistible to some people. His eyes fell upon the 
different workers as they moved hither and thither, adjusting their 
work, or stepping from one loom to another. Those eyes presently 
fell upon a young woman who was standing at the far end of the 
room, and whose face happened to be turned towards him. Her 
glance met his: they nodded and smiled to one another, and his 
smile flashed across his dark~face with an effect which the smiles of 
fair faces and light eyes can never have. 

This young man’s name was Myles Heywood, and the scene of his 
labours was the factory of Sebastian Mallory, the largest mill and 
property owner but one in the town of Thanshope, in Lancashire. 
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He was, then, clever, honest, proud to excess, and self-opinionated, 
though few people could help liking him, even when his opinions 
and prejudices, with both of which articles he was well provided, 
might rub against theirs. One thing deserves recording of him, 
which alone would have shown him to be somewhat aloof from his 
fellow-workmen—he had no nickname; and in that district, where 
often a man’s real name was quite hidden under a cloud of bynames 
and nicknames, this was at least peculiar. 

Myles Heywood, after spending a few moments looking down the 
shed, through the mist of cotton fluff which made the air dim and 
the lungs irritable, turned and went into a neighbouring room, where 
they were twisting—a monotonous task—the rapid twisting together 
of the ends of cotton of two warps, paid for at the rate of threepence 
per thousand ends—a fact which had caused our critic in the linen 
jacket much thought at different times. 

Out of this twisting-room into a large square yard or court, with 
the engine-house and its neighbouring boilers on one side ; offices on 
another, and the great wall of the mill on the third. On the fourth, 
a blank wall and huge gates, at present standing open, and affording 
a glimpse into the dingy street. 

The engineer, this warm August afternoon, was standing in the 
full glow of the furnace: his face was black, and shone as if recently 
it had been anointed with oil. His arms were bare and sinewy, and 
they were black too. His shirt, whatever its original hue, was 
black now, and his other garments, reduced to as scanty a quantity 
as was compatible with decency, were black also with oil, and grease, 
and coal-dust. He paused to mop away a swarthy perspiration with 
a dingy-looking handkerchief, as Myles went by, looking clean and 
cool, and aggravatingly comfortable. 

“ Hey, Miles, lad, what time dost make it? I’m too hot to get 
my watch.” 

“Ten to six,” said Myles, looking at his watch. 

“The Lord be praised!” responded the engineer piously, “and 
send us a speedy deliverance. It’s as hot as hell here of a summer 
afternoon, and no jokin’. Hast had thi’ baggin ?”* 

“T don’t take baggin,” said Myles, a little contemptuously, as he 
took his way to the office, where he found a man and a boy behind a 
desk, on which was a heap of gold, silver, and copper coins, and a 
number of books and papers. It was Friday afternoon—pay-day. 

“Qh, you’re there, Myles,” said the man. “You may take your 
wages now, if you like.” 

“ All right!” said Myles, picking up two sovereigns from the heap 


* “Baggin” is not only lunch, but any accidental meal coming between 
two regular ones. 
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of gold, and slipping them into his pocket. Then he twisted him- 
self over the counter and seated himself on a high stool beside the 
desk. 


“ By your leave, I'll just wait here till my lass comes, and then we'll 
go home together.” 

Wilson, the head-overlooker and cashier, assented. Myles folded 
his arms before him and began to whistle a tune to himself. It was 
the tune of the song ‘ Life let us cherish!’ and when Myles had 
nothing else to do, he generally did whistle it—unthinkingly, almost 
unconsciously. While he whistled he looked through the dingy panes 
of a small window upon a prospect as dingy as the panes. 

There was nothing but a short patch of grey-looking street, and 
over the way the multitudinous windows of a great foundry, from the 
back premises of which came loud, sonorous clangs, as of metal striking 
against metal—a maddening and a deafening sound to ears unused to 
it, but which, from long habit, failed to disturb the workers in “ Mal- 
lory’s Factory.” It had become, not exactly inaudible to them, but 
part of the day’s features—as clouds, or wind, or rain. They would, 
to use a Hibernicism, only have noticed it if it had left off. 

It still wanted some eight or nine minutes to the time when the bell 
would ring for “ knocking off” work, and that interval was used by 
those present to discuss with their tongues that with which their 
heads happened to be concerned, for the truth is, that out of the 
emptiness of the head, much oftener than out of the fulness of the 
heart, does the mouth speak. 

“ Hast heerd news, Myles?” inquired the lad. 

The whistle ceased for a moment. 

“ What news ?” 

“We have heard say,” said the other man, “as how he’s coming 
home.” 

“ Who?” 

Wilson pointed northwards, over his shoulder, with his thumb. 

“Qh, him!” said Myles, with again the touch of contempt which 
came a little too often to his voice. And he shrugged his shoulders— 
another gesture betraying his unlikeness in temper and temperament 
to those with whom he was surrounded. 

“ Ay, him!” 

“Ts it true?” inquired Heywood. 

“Don’t know. I’ve only heard say so.” 

“ Who said so?” 

“Why, I believe it were one of the men from the stables at Mrs. 
Mallory’s.” 

« “Servants’ gossip!” said Myles, trenchantly, unsuccessfully trying 
to turn up his nose. “ Never believe what they say. Flunkeys by 
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trade, and liars by nature, the whole lot of ’em, or they wouldn’t be 
where they are.” 

“T’m none so keen about believing everything that any one says 
to me,” said Wilson, with a slightly offended air, “but this seems to 
me so uncommonly probable, with things in the state that they are. 
Why shouldn’t he come back?” 

“Ay, why shouldn’t he?” echoed Ben, the office boy, feeling a 
dawning sense of coming pleasure in the idea of having given Myles 
a poser. 

“ Why shouldn’t he?” began Myles. 

“That makes three times as it’s been said,” observed Ben, with an 
intelligent smile. “ Well?” 

“Young one, keep your fingers out of the pie!” said Myles, “ and 
answer me this—why should he?” 

Crestfallen silence on the part of Wilson and Ben, till the former 
began, rather feebly : 

“Well, he’s been abroad for years and years, and when he’s a fine 
property like this, a-waiting for him to step into, as it were, and a 
fine house, and a fine mother e 

“ Ha, ha!” said Myles, and his laugh was by no means one of unso- 
phisticated enjoyment. 

“ And with things in the state that they are,” Wilson again re- 
peated, as if much impressed with that state. ‘“ With these Yankees 
and Southerners at it like cat and dog, and cotton going up, and no 
prospect of any end to it yet. Mr. Sutcliffe said to me, he says, 
‘Wilson, we don’t know what’s before us yet. If Im not much mis- 
taken,’ he says, ‘ there'll be a famine in the land before this time next 
year.” And I say, if a master shouldn’t come home under those cir- 
cumstances, when should he?” 

“Should! Ought!” repeated Heywood, in sarcastic tones; his 
scornful smile lighting his face, and gleaming in his eyes. ‘“ What’s 
that to do with it? I'll tell you why he couldn’t, and shouldn’t, and 
won’t come.” 

The others settled themselves more attentively in their positions to 
hear the riddle answered. 

“Because he’s proud and lazy, and likes amusing himself better 
than working,” said Myles, with a strong flavour of contempt and 
dislike in his voice. ‘“ Because the money’s there, and let who may 
have made it, choose how they’ve sweated for it, it’s got into his hands, 
whether he deserves it or not, and it’s his to do as he likes with— 
so he does what he likes with it. He’s got such a manager as there 
isn’t another like him in Lancashire. Mr. Sutcliffe can do anything ; 
it’s he that has slaved and made this business what it is—the biggest 
in Thanshope, next to Spenceley’s. He’s got this manager, and if he 
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chooses to think that he hasn’t got a duty in this mortal world, except 
to muddle his head with foreign politics, as I hear he does, and amuse 
himself by dancing“attendance on a lot of fine ladies, and stroll about 
foreign countries, and stare himself blind up at pictures as big as the 
side of a house, and as black as my hat, and figures of men and women 
without any clothes on——” 

“Lord!” said Ben, awestruck and shocked. 

“And go rambling about, admiring scenery, and wondering what 
to do with himself next—vwell, what is it to us?” 

As Wilson and Ben really did not see what it was to them, but 
had an uncomfortable sensation that their hitherto revered and hon- 
oured Mr. Sutcliffe was in some way a wronged and slighted individual, 
and that they ought to feel it all to be a great deal to them, and a 
subject of soreness and offence, they waited humbly for the keynote, 
nodding their heads, andjtrying to look wise. 

“Tt’s true,” went on Myles, more warmly—“it’s true, he’s got 
this big business here, which makes his money, and hundreds of hands 
who work for him, and who are, so to speak, under his care; and it’s 
true that some people—old-fashioned idiots, of course—might think 
that a big property has its duties as well as its pleasures, and that a 
capitalist has, or ought_to have, something else to do than take and 
spend his money, and never inquire how he got it, nor what state the 
machine is in that made it for him; but what is that tous? If we're 
going to have a famine in the land, it would be unpleasant for a person 
not accustomed to this kind of thing—all the more reason for him to 
keep away. My lord likes the company of lords and ladies, and he 
thinks Thanshope is only fit for tradespeople.” 

“T bet he’s ne’er seen nowt finer nor the new town-hall, choose 
where he may have been !” said Ben, aggressively. 

“ And,” went on Myles, whose mouth had grown very cross indeed, 
and whose eyebrows met in a straight line across his frowning brow, 
“he’sa Tory—a Tory; if I'd said that at first, I shouldn’t have needed 
to say all the rest. A Tory, in these times, and in Thanshope !” 

Wilson and Ben laughed, but not quite a whole-hearted laugh. A 
Tory—every species of Conservative—was a poor thing, was the general 
Thanshope opinion, but they had always thought of Tories more as 
harmless old women, or vulgar “ risen” men, like Mr. Spenceley, than 
as anything so actively mischievous and to be eschewed as their 
absentee employer, Sebastian Mallory. 

“ He’s ashamed of the place, and the people, and the business that 
has made him what he is. And that’s why he won’t come back.” 

“Tsay, Myles, who told you all this ?” inquired Wilson, deferentially. 

“ That I’m not at liberty to say ; but not one of the men from the 
stables, old lad,” said Myles. “ But my authority is a good one, and 
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it’s what I’ve suspected for years. I’ve heard of his doings. He goes 
about with parsons. ‘ He’s’trying all he can to shake himself free of 
trade. He'll try to do it by marrying a lord’s daughter—that’s what 
these shoddy Conservatives always do—she’ll spend his money for him, 
and if he says anything, she'll tell him it smells of cotton, and she 
wants to get rid of it.” 

“Nay, nay, now!” interrupted Ben, with feeling. 

“ But she will,” said Myles, looking as angry as if the fair and con- 
temptuous aristocrat stood in person before them. “I know. Don’t 
we all know, what happened to Jack Brierley’s lad, and how P 

Clang, clang, clang! went the great bell in thecourtyard. It was 
two minutes past six. Wilson raised himself rapidly from his recum- 
bent attitude, and began to turn over his papers, calling Ben to his 
side to help him. The discussion as to the merits or demerits of 
Sebastian Mallory, who certainly formed a striking instance of the 
theory that les absents ont toujours tort, was over ; soon the office was 
filled with a pushing, elbowing crowd, waiting more or less impatiently 
to receive the hire of their week’s labour. 

Myles sat upon his high stool in the background, and watched, 
while Wilson and his assistant paid out the wages. It was rather a 
dingy-looking crowd that he saw, and was apparent to nose, as well as 
to eye, by the unmistakable odour of oil and fluff which emanated 
from it. Bare-armed girls with long, greasy pinafores, loud voices, 
and ungainly gestures, elbowing their way through the lads, and 
exchanging with them chaff of the roughest description. Small, 
pale, stunted-looking men; sometimes downright hideously ugly and 
mean-looking, or again, only sallow, pale, and subdued by a sedentary 
occupation, with here and there a tremendous massive brow; here 
and there a pair of eyes so deep and glowing as to cause a shock and 
thrill to one who encountered them; here a mouth of poetical 
delicacy and sensitiveness; there a jaw so strong and heavy that, 
comparing it with the eyes, brows, and mouths before spoken of, 
one no longer felt cause for surprise in hearing such aphorisms 
as “ Manchester rules England,” ‘“ What Lancashire thinks to-day, 
England thinks to-morrow.” It was, taken all in all, an ugly 
crowd, but in its way a commanding one. It might have moved the 
soul of a “Corn-Law Rhymer,” a Gerald Massey, a “ Lancashire 
Lad” ; it would probably have been repulsive to more refined bards 
and writers, and the poet of the brush and canvas would have found 
absolutely nothing here with which to gladden his eye. 

Myles, a striking exception to almost every one of the men in 
point of good looks and fine physical development, if not in point 
of intelligent expression, sat upon his stool; and his monotonous 
whistle continued as he scanned the faces, and returned a nod here 
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and there. Many a girl looked at him, and smiled her brightest 
as she caught his grave eyes. 

He was not quite like the other workmen, in more things than 
beauty, and a somewhat higher position, and none knew that better 
than the workwomen. ‘The smiles and amiable looks provoked little 
answer. Myles was not rude to girls; he never chaffed them in the 
rough manner of some of his fellow-workmen; but, on the other 
hand, he very seldom took any notice of them at all, having very 
little to say to any young woman out of his own family. 

They passed before him in varied array; ugly, and pretty, and 
mediocre ; fair girls and dark girls, stout girls and thin ones, tall and 
short, stupid and intelligent-looking. Here and there a pale, pensive 
face, with a head of flaxen hair, and long, delicate, Madonna-like 
features ; now a brunette, with high complexion, and flashing black 
eyes, that showed the brighter under the thick white powdering of 
cotton fluff with which her head was covered; piquante and placid, 
merry and melancholy; but not for one in all the crowd did his 
cheek flush in the least, not once did the calm indifference in his 
eyes change, nor did his low, careless whistle cease for an instant. 
He stared over or between their heads, or—which was the most 
irritating of all—right at them, without once noticing them, until a 
girl, somewhat taller than the majority of her companions, came in, 
and stood waiting with a group of others near the door, until her turn 
should come to go up for her wages. 

Then Myles stopped whistling, and got off his stool, remarking, 
half to himself, “There’s Mary, at last!” and applied to Wilson for 
the sum of eighteen shillings, that being the amount of his sister’s 
wages. He received the money, and made his way through the 
crowd towards the door. 

“Eh, Myles, art there?” said the young woman. “ Wait of mea 
minute, while I get my wages.” 

“'They’re here,” said he, putting the money into her hand. “So 
come along, lass! Let’s get out of this shop.” 

They passed out at the door, and walked together down the sloping 
street—a tall and well-looking pair. It was very seldom, indeed, 


that Myles Heywood and his sister Mary failed to walk home from 
their work together. 
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Cuapter II. 
BEFORE THE STORM. 


“ And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 


Ir was August of the year 1861—the year succeeding that which 
might almost be called the apotheosis of the cotton trade. The goods 
of Lancashire were piled in every port; her merchants were a by- 
word for riches and prosperity. ‘Cotton lords”—the aristocracy of 
the land—that grimy, smutty, dingy, golden land, whose sceptre was 
swayed by King Cotton. 

Day after day the goodly ships had borne their load across the 
Atlantic, from New Orleans and the other cotton ports; day after 
day those Liverpool cotton lords had received that load upon their 
docks, and those Manchester cotton lords had bartered with them 
and bought it; and it had been borne slowly along, piled up on 
great lurries, or it had been whirled along the iron road, and 
unloaded, and carried to a thousand factories in Manchester, and 
Bolton, and Oldham—the giant consumers ; in Rochdale, and Bury, 
and Burnley; Blackburn, and Wigan, and Ashton and Stockport; 
to the great, young, growing towns; to strange moorland villages, 
younger sisters of the towns; and there, thickset spikes had whirled 
it about, and combs had smoothed it out; revolving spindles had 
spun it into the thickest or the most fairy threads; rows and rows 
of shining looms had received it, and woven it into every conceivable 
variety of texture and colour, and breadth, and length, and pattern. 
Skilled workmen and workwomen, deft-handed, lissome, soft-fingered 
craftsmen and craftswomen had stood by their wooden and metal 
fellow-workers, and fed their untiring jaws; then it had gone to the 
white-looking warehouses, to be piled in great masses, like little 
mountains for height and solidity, and from thence removed to ships 
again, and borne over the seas to India, and China, and America, 
and to every town in Europe where men and women needed clothing 
and had money to buy it. 

The glory of King Cotton at this period of his reign, and the 
splendour of him, cannot be better summed up than in the graphic 
words of one who has thought and written on that great subject : 

“The dreary totals which Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence illuminates, 
and the rolling numerals of the National Debt, become almost in- 
significant beside the figures which this statement (the statistics of 
the cotton trade) involves. Arithmetic itself grows dizzy as it 
approaches the returns of the cotton trade for 1860. One hundred 
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years back, and the cotton manufacturers of England had been valued 
at £200,000 a year. Had not French, American, and Russian wars— 
had not railways and telegraphs, had their part and lot in this 
century, surely it would be known as the Cotton Age. This year, 
1860, was the annus mirabilis of King Cotton. In this year his 
dependents were most numerous and his throne most wide. There 
was no Daniel at hand to interpret to him the handwriting on the 
wall, which within twelve months should be read by all who ran, in 
letters of blood. What cared he? An argosy of ships bore him 
across every sea and into every port. He listened to the hummin 
of his spindles and to the rattle of his looms; he drank of the 
fulness of his power and was satisfied, for he was great—yes, very 
great. . . . The total value of their (the manufacturers’) exports for 
the year amounted to £52,012,380. If figures can ever be mag- 
nificent—if naked totals ever reach to the sublime—surely the 
British cotton trade for the year 1860 claims our admiration. Its 
production for this single year equalled in value £76,012,380, or 
nearly six millions more than the gross revenue of the kingdom for 
the same period.” 

Surely the land which was the chief home of this monster trade 
deserved the title of “The Land of Plenty,” and such it was—“a 
goodly land,” in fact, if not in outward show, “a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” or at least their modern English equivalents—a 
land where wealth was profuse—where masters and men vied with 
each other in pride of bearing and dogged independence of spirit. 
Such was that rough, dark land at the end of 1860; such it was still 
at the end of August 1861; what it was in August 1862 only those 
know who dwelt in it, and saw its thousands of perishing children, 
and noted their stoic endurance of their sufferings. 

Even now, even in this month of August 1861, rumours were 
gaining ground that the war in America would not soon be over. 
The price of cotton was beginning to go up; the days were hastening 
towards that month of October when prices sprang up, mounting 
daily higher and higher, and factories began to close—not in ones 
and twos as heretofore, not to run short time, or half-time, or even 
quarter-time, but to close bodily, in dozens and scores, with no 
prospect of their opening again for an indefinite period of want and 
woe. It was a vast, dark, pitiless cloud, that which was even now 
rolling up from the West, bearing in its huge womb lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. 

But still Lancashire was the land of plenty and of hospitality ; 
still her generous fires burnt merrily upon her ample hearths, making 
the stranger forget her murky skies, and the smoke-dimmed counten- 
ance of her landscapes. | Her workpeople still got the largest wages, 
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her masters still made the greatest fortunes of any masters and work- 
people, taken collectively, in England; and nothing was said about 
the over-production of the last plethoric year, nor of the piled-up 
goods in the overstocked warehouses. 


Cuapter III. 


RIFTS WITHIN THE LUTE. 


Tue brother and sister walked together down the sloping street 
already mentioned, and which was, as usual at that time, full of 
workpeople, streaming out of the numberless factories which formed 
the staple of Thanshope buildings. Arms were swinging, and clogs 
were clattering; tongues were wagging furiously in the reaction of 
the release from work, and the inhalation of the air, which, though 
close and thunderous, was yet fresher than that in the great hot 
factories. 

Thanshope was built on a situation with considerable claims to 
natural beauty, and there were days, even now, when it looked 
beautiful. Its streets all climbed up and down steep hills. When- 
ever the day or the smoke was clear enough, hills might be seen 
surrounding it on all sides in the distance, except to the south, where 
Manchester lay. 

There was a river—the river Thanse—running through the 
town, which unfortunate stream formed a fertile source of bickering 
and heart-burning amongst the members of the town council, the 
medical men, and the people who write to the newspapers: one party 
of them’ contended that there was nothing the matter with the river 
Thanse, it was a “good and wholesome stream, which purified the 
town; while the other party said that it and its unspeakable un- 
cleanness were at the root of all the ills that Thanshope flesh 
suffered from. 

Altogether, the verdict of a stranger would most likely have been 
that Thanshope was a dim, unlovely, smoky place, in which no one 
would choose to live whose business did not oblige him to do so— 
a place where substantial dirt was the co-operator of substantial 
prosperity, where grime and plenty went hand in hand. 

Yet there were people who loved this dirty town, and who lived 
contented lives in it: people not belonging to the great swarm of 
workers who were obliged to live there, and who, perhaps, thought 
more about the rate of wages than about the esthetic condition of 
their surroundings. 

Myles and Mary Heywood, having come to the end of the sloping 
street, turned a corner to the left, and soon found themselves in 
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another street, quieter, wider, with terraces of small houses on either 
side, whose monotony was diversified by various chapels, meeting- 
houses, and schools. Uphill for a short distance, till the street grew 
wider and the houses better, and Myles and Mary, turning down a 
side street to the right, emerged upon one side of a wide, open, 
square space, called Townfield, or the Townfield, and elevated so 
high that the rest of the town lay below them as in a basin. All 
along that side of the Townfield where they stood was a row of neat, 
small houses, each exactly like all the others; the only room for the 
individuality of the owners making itself apparent being in the 
arrangement of the little strip of garden spreading before each. 

Half the Townfield had been cut off, a couple of years ago, to 
furnish a small park or pleasure-ground; but looking across the open 
space to the north-west, they could see the old part of the town in 
its hollow ; the old church of the parish on ground almost as high as 
the Townfield itself; the gilded spire of the town-hall rising am- 
bitiously from the hollow (it chimed a quarter after six with mellow 
tone as they stood there), and all the other churches and chapels and 
public buildings strewn here and there about the town. A great 
cloud of smoke came up and dimmed the air; on every side was a 
fringe of long chimneys ; different big factories were familiar features 
in the landscape, and formed landmarks to Mary and her brother— 
had formed landmarks to them from infancy. 

Away to the north-west were undulating lines of blue, lofty moors. 
They were part of Blackrigg—that mighty jomt of England’s 
irregular spine. It was not exactly an enlivening prospect, but it 
had certain beauties of its own; and at least this town, full of rough, 
busy toilers, had a fitting and harmonious frame in that semicircle of 
bleak and treeless moors. 

Mary and Myles went up one of the strips of garden about the 
middle of the terrace, and opened the door of the house. 

“Pah! how hot and close it feels!” said Myles, as they closed 
themselves in. ‘‘ Now I wonder how that lad is !” 

They went along a little passage, to the left of which was the 
“parlour,” arranged in the approved style of such parlours, with a 
brilliant, large-patterned carpet in red, yellow, and blue; bright 
green merino curtains, a “drawing-room suite” in rosewood and 
crimson rep, a pink cloth upon the centre table, upon which were 
negligently arranged albums, Sunday books, paper mats, and a glass 
shade, under which reposed waxen apples and grapes of a corpulent 
description. On the mantelpiece, two green glass vases, and a china 
greyhound of an unknown variety, more frilled paper mats, and little 
piles of spar and crystal. On the walls, photographs and a rich 
collection of framed funeral cards, together with the chef-d’euvre of 
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the whole establishment—a work of art which Mary regarded with 
feelings little short of veneration—‘ Joseph sold by his Brethren, 
executed in Berlin wools, the merchants all squinting frightfully, and 
Joseph with a salmon-coloured back and a decidedly ruddy counten- 
ance, though one not of such remarkable beauty as quite to account 
for his subsequent adventures. 

Past the door leading into this epitome of art and beauty went 
these young people, into the kitchen, which was, of course, the 
general living-room of the family. Upon a couch beneath the 
window, with the crinkling of the cinders and the ticking of the 
clock for his only companions, lay the failure of his family—a cripple 
lad of eighteen. 

“Well, Ned, lad, how dost find thyself ?” asked Myles, going in. 

“T find myself as usual—wishing I was dead,” was the en- 
couraging reply, as the lad turned a pale and sallow face, not without 
considerable beauty of feature, but stamped with a look of ill-health, 
pain, and something deeper and more sorrowful than either, towards 
the strong, handsome brother who stooped over him. 

“Nay, come! Not quite so bad as that,” said Myles, smoothing 
Edmund’s hair from his hot forehead, and seating himself beside the 
couch. He looked into his cripple brother’s eyes with a glance so 
full of life, and hope, and strong, protecting kindness, and withal so 
contagious a smile, that an answering, if a reluctant one, was wrung 
from the lad’s dull eyes and down-drawn mouth. 

“Tm that thirsty!” he said. ‘“ Molly, do get the tea ready.” 

“Tm shappin’ ” (shaping) “ to’t now, lad,” she returned, hanging 
up her cotton kerchief and poking the fire to settle the kettle upon it. 

“ And you read a bit, Myles, wilta?” pursued Edmund. “ Mother 
won’t be home for half an hour, and I could like to know how yon 
Lady Angiolina got on at the castle.” 

Myles took up a book from a table and began to read aloud : 

“*As the groom of the chambers announced the Lady Angiolina 
Fitzmaurice, every eye turned towards her. She advanced with the 
step of a queen. Her trailing robe of black velvet set off her superb 
beauty to the utmost advantage,” and so forth. 

Edmund listened with face intent and a pleased half-smile upon his 
lips. Mary moved noiselessly about, getting the tea-cups out of the 
cupboard and setting them on the tray with gingerly hand, so as not 
to disturb the literary party in the window. 

The reading was continued only for the space of some quarter of 
anhour. The story was a novel of “high life.” No agent in it was 
of lower rank than a baronet; no menial less distinguished than a 
groom of the chambers or a major-domo was permitted to appear in 
its truly select and exclusive pages; the action took place in Mayfair, 
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in Belgravia, and in the ancestral halls of dukes and earls. Man- 
chester was alluded to by the refined author much as if it had been of 
about equal importance with Timbuctoo; the whole a very tawdry 
tinsel, pasted together in a very poor, second-rate manner. 

Myles read on and Edmund listened. Perhaps he was aware that 
the story was rubbish, but it took him into a world which by contrast 
with his own was beautiful: it spoke of something else than the 
Townfield as a pleasure-ground, grey factories, smoke and chimneys 
by way of a prospect. It pointed out another sort of existence than 
that led by him and his. 

Edmund had an intensely poetic temperament. Poetry of some 
sort, in real life or in books, he must have or die. It was not forth- 
coming in real life: Myles never read novels for his own pleasure, 
therefore Edmund had no beneficent hand to point out to him the 
shining treasures of real poetry with which our English literature 
abounds, so he had to rely on the titles in the catalogue of the 
Thanshope Free Library, and often received a stone instead of bread, 
in the shape of such jingling nonsense as he was greedily listening to 
just now. 

Myles was a great reader of politics and science. The romantic 
and poetic side of his nature had been left to itself; the soil, whether 
sterile or fruitful, had never received the least touch of cultivation— 
yet. He had some strong convictions on the subject of ethics, which 
will be best left undescribed, to display their results in his actions as 
circumstances put his theories to the test. 

There was something striking and uncommon in the appearance of 
all three of this group of brothers and sister. Mary was comely—a 
tall, well-formed, well-grown young woman, with the pale but clear 
and healthy complexion, dark eyes and hair of her elder brother—a 
calm, sensible face, not destitute of a certain still, regular beauty, 
but lacking the impetuousness and intensity of Myles’s expression. 
She sat knitting a long grey woollen stocking, and looked with a 
large steady gaze now at Myles, now at Edmund, whose face was 
equally sharp cut as his brother’s, but worn and drawn with pain 
and ill-health. 

Edmund was nineteen; Mary, two-and-twenty; Myles, six-and- 
twenty ; another, born between them, had died an infant. 

At this juncture the back door was heard to open. Some one 
entered, and in the pause made by Myles in his reading there was 
distinctly audible a heavy sigh—almost a groan. Glances were 
exchanged between Myles and Mary ; both looked as if they braced 
themselves to meet some ordeal. Edmund's face darkened visibly. 

“Ts that you, mother?” called out Mary, cheerfully. 

“ Ay, it’s me!” replied a rather grating voice—a voice high, though 
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not loud, and complaining in the midst of an ostentatious 
resignation. 

“Go on, Myles!” said Edmund, in an undertone. 

“Can’t, my lad. You know mother can’t abide it.” 

“Why am I never to have a bit o’ pleasure? It’s precious little as 
I get,” grumbled the lad, as he turned away, and lay with his face 
concealed. 

“See, lad! Tak’ the book, and read for thysel’,” said Myles, who 
indulged in a tolerably broad dialect when in the bosom of his 
family. 

Edmund shrugged his shoulders irritably and made a gesture of 
aversion. Myles closed the book, rising from the side of the couch 
and going to the table, as a woman came in from the back kitchen— 
a small, sharp-featured woman, comely yet, with a bright cheek and 
a dark eye. She was the mother of all those tall children, though 
she was only five-and-forty, having been married, as too many of her 
class do marry, at eighteen. The great wonder was that she had 
remained a widow so long, for in addition to good looks, clever 
fingers, and a stirring disposition, she possessed property to the 
extent of thirty pounds per annum, left by a rich relation to her 
years ago. 

An ignorant observer, looking at the family party just now, 
would have said what a good-looking, prosperous, well-to-do party 
they were. But Mrs. Heywood had scarcely spoken yet. 

“Evenin’, mother,” said her eldest son, civilly, but, it must be 
owned, hardly cordially. 

“ Good evenin’,” she returned, in her high-pitched, dubious voice. 
“What! you’ve managed to get th’ tea ready, lass? But I know 
what that means. Just twice as much tea in the pot as we've any 
need for, or as I should a’ put in mysel’. Waste, waste, on every 
side!” 

As this was Mrs. Heywood’s invariable remark when she came in 
from her occasional day’s sewing at one of the large houses of the 
neighbourhood and found the tea prepared, it excited neither com- 
ment nor indignation, and the excellent woman, seating herself, cast a 
sharp, discontented look around, as if wishing that some one would 
give her an opportunity of saying something disagreeable. 

“Eh, bi’ the mass! It is some and hot! If some folks had to 
walk as far as me, mayhap they’d understand what I feel at this 
moment.” 

Again no answer. Myles was buttering a piece of bread. His 
eyebrows were contracted again. The serpent in that Eden was the 
contentious woman. Myles never answered her complaints, on 
principle, for fear of saying something outrageous and unbecoming, 
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but it was often with a sore struggle that he abstained: he did not 
want to become a household bully, or he knew—he had found it out 
by accident one day—that a certain look and tone of his could quell 
Mrs. Heywood’s temper in one minute. He was very much afraid of 
using it too frequently, though often sorely provoked. ‘Such people 
as Sebastian Mallory,” he reflected (whose mother was said to live for 
him and his happiness), “were not obliged to stay in one room, 
listening to maddening complaints, like the continual dropping of a 
rainy day, with no alternative but solitude, silence, or the taproom.” 

Edmund’s shoulders were drawn up to his ears, and his back 
expressed distinctly that he felt himself jarred and grated in every 
fibre of his being. 

“Now, then, Edmund,” said his mother, in her thin, penetrating 
voice ; “art comin’ to the table, or mun thou have thy tea carried to 
thee, to drink on th’ sofa, like a lady, eh ?” 

Answering to this appeal, he raised himself, his face darkened, his 
lips quivering with anger. 

“ That’s right!” said he, bitterly. “Do insult me a little more! 
It’s so nice to be ill, and so pleasant to spend: your days by yourself 
upon a sofa ina kitchen. I’m likely to keep it up as long as ever I 
can. So would you if once you knew how agreeable it was.” 

He had supported himself by means of a stick to the table; and as 
he limped along to the chair which Mary had placed for him, one 
could see how much deformed he was, and how clumsily he moved. 
No look of pity warmed the woman’s face as she saw him. He was 
not, like many a weakly or deformed child, the object of the mother’s 
divinest love and tenderest care. He had been born three months 
after his father’s sudden death. Mrs. Heywood had never been 
noted for enthusiastic devotion to any of her children, or to her 
husband, or, indeed, to any one but herself and her own interest. 
Myles could influence her; but she seemed to have a positive aversion 
to Edmund, who used to say that his real mother was Mary. 

When the meal was over, there was a little movement. Edmund 
looked wistfully: towards Myles and the book; but Myles did not offer 
to resume it. He had begun to think over that conversation in the 
office before pay-time, and was wondering whether it could be really 
true that Sebastian Mallory meant to return. 

Sebastian Mallory was, and had been for years, his béte noire. He 
had seen him once, ten years ago, a handsome, fair-faced, “ yellow-haired 
laddie” of sixteen, who had come to look round his own works, with a 
somewhat listless gaze. Myles’s vigorous soul had been filled with 
contempt for him at that moment, and he had never seen fit to alter 
that feeling. All he heard of Sebastian Mallory was exactly contrary 
to his ideas of what a man—unless the man were some irresponsible 
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person, with neither business nor estate in the background—ought to 
be and do. He hada very strong sense of duty himself, and never, so 
far as he knew, left a duty unperformed. He struggled hard, according 
to his light, to do what was right ; consequently he felt himself in a 
position to be somewhat censorious upon those who, he considered, 
obviously did not fulfil their duties—duties to their property, their de- 
pendents, their privileges, to him—such persons as this very Sebastian 
Mallory. Therefore he smiled somewhat grimly to himself as he 
imagined that lily-handed, yellow-haired, delicate-looking young man, 
coming to take his place at the head of affairs at such a crisis as was 
striding towards Lancashire—a storm which it would take the keenest 
heads, the strongest hands, the most practised eyes of the wariest 
business men who should succeed in weathering it. Probably Mr. 
Sebastian Mallory, if he did come, would cut a sorry spectacle, and 
would soon be glad to retire again to more congenial scenes abroad. 

He did not feel it his duty to excite Mrs. Heywood’s disagreeable 
remarks by reading aloud what he justly considered “ balderdash” to 
Edmund ; he therefore suggested that they should go and take a turn 
on the Townfield. 

Edmund, who for some reason was in a more unhappy temper than 
usual, shrugged his shoulders, and said he did not feel inclined to 
go out. 

“No? Then I must go by myself, I suppose,” said Myles. 

But he made no immediate effort to leave the house. He seated 
himself at the table with a book, and might possibly have remained in 
the house, but for his mother, who, having ascertained that his book 
was entitled ‘The History of Rationalism,’ announced that the bitterest 
grief of her declining years consisted in having to see a son of hers 
growing up an infidel, or worse. She hunted under the Family Bible, 
and produced a tract, which she offered him in lieu of the work he was 
reading. It bore the alluring title, ‘Thou also, Worm! And on his 
refusing this tit-bit of religious badinage, she put it aside with a bitter 
smile, and an audibly expressed hope that it might not in the future 
go too hardly with those who had spurned the means of grace proffered 
by a mother’s hand. 

Myles endured these, and a succession of similar remarks, for some 
little time, while he appeared to go on with his book without heeding 
them ; but, as none knew better than she who made them, the con- 
tracted eyebrows and the impatient twisting of his moustache covered 
considerable inward irritation. He at last abruptly rose, and took his 
cap from the nail on which it hung. 

“Out again!” said Mrs. Heywood, in the same maddening voice ; 
“and if a mother may ask, what pothouse are you going to now?” 

“No thanks to you, mother, that I’ve not taken to the pothouse 
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long ago,” replied the young man curtly, slapping his hat upon his 
head and leaving the room. 

“Tf he doesn’t break that door off its hinges some fine day, in one 
of his tempers, my name’s not Sarah Ann Heywood,” remarked his 
mother. “It’s a grievous thing to have an ungovernable temper. 
His Bible, if he ever read it, would tell him that the tongue is a little 
member, but a consuming fire.” 

“The Bible never said a truer word,” retorted Edmund, witheringly ; 
and Mrs. Heywood, returning to her knitting, with the pleasant sense 
of having driven out the strongest, sank into silence. 


Cuaprer IY. 
ADRIENNE. 


“T love my lady; she is very fair; 
Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair: 
Her spirit sits aloof, and high, 
But glances from her tender eye, 
In sweetness droopingly.” 


Myzes left the house, and, traversing some sideways, found himself 
presently in a steep, hilly street, which he descended, arriving at last 
at a sort of square, through the middle of which ran the river Thanse, 
and on both sides of which were rows of shops. Then, walking on a 
hundred yards or so, he emerged in another still larger open space, 
opposite a large and beautiful building, which, in its delicate and multi- 
form Gothic tracery, and noble dimensions, with the springing gilded 
spire leaping aloft at last, offered a startling contrast to its sordid sur- 
roundings—the shabby, low houses, narrow streets, and grimy factories 
which crowded round, as near as they dared. The river here made a 
bend, and passed the front of the town-hall. A kind of boulevard had 
been made, planted with trees, and immediately across the river, 
fronting the town-hall, was a house standing in a garden, divided by 
the river from the road. It was a fine old house of red brick, which 
had no doubt originally been “in the country.” There was a look of 
stateliness and substance about it—the brick was relieved by hand- 
some stone mullions, copings, and chimney-stacks. 

The trees had been stunted by smoke, but they lived yet. Much 
ivy, strong and tenacious from advanced age, clung about it. The 
grounds were thoroughly well kept. The parterres were blazing with 
the passionate, glowing colours of late summer flowers; the windows 
were glazed with sheets of plate-glass. Here and there a bow had 
been thrown out. Behind were extensive stables and outhouses. It 
was, though dingy, and miscellaneous in architecture, a fine, imposing 
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old mansion; it instantly caught the stranger’s eye, and was known 
from infancy to every inhabitant of Thanshope as well as the old church 
on the hill behind the town-hall, or as the great co-operative stores on 
another hill at the other side of the town. 

To-night Myles looked more earnestly than usual at this old house. 
It was called ‘The Oakenrod,’ and was the property of Sebastian 
Mallory, tenanted during his absence by that stately dame, his mother. 

“There it is!” said Myles within himself. ‘ Cumbering the ground 
—kept like a palace for a fellow who doesn’t care two straws for it !” 

Again he shrugged his shoulders, and turned somewhat abruptly to 
the left, making for one of the side doors of the town-hall. He went 
in, and ran up a great many flights of stone steps, past corridors and 
branching passages, till he could go no higher, for the excellent reason 
that he was at the top of the building. Pushing open the glass door, 
which swung to behind him, Myles found himself in the holy of holies 
—the library. A door to the right led into the reading-room, and 
thither he directed his steps. It was a large, lofty, handsome room, 
with many tables and chairs, and plenty of pens, ink, newspapers, and 
periodicals scattered about. When Myles entered, the room was almost 
empty. One or two men were reading newspapers, and at one table 
in a window sata girl, who had a great book open before her, but whose 
eyes were at the moment intently fixed upon the old house, the Oaken- 
rod, which lay directly beneath. 

Myles, searching about, found a number of the Westminster Review, 
and took it to his accustomed place, at the table next to that where 
the girl sat. He noticed no one to right or to left of him—not even 
her who was almost the only lady visitor who ever entered the read- 
ing-room. 

She was already a familiar figure to his eyes. For some months 
past he had seen her nearly every evening, sitting at the same table, 
even at the same side of that table, with a book—generally some 
large and weighty volume, open before her—and a small thick note- 
book, in which she wrote extracts or abstracts of what she read. 

Myles knew quite well the tall, slim figure, the two dresses which 
she alternately wore—one a soft, flowing black one—another, soft 
and flowing too, of a blue so dark as to be nearly black. He knew 
that the lines of her dresses flowed gracefully, and were agreeable to 
the eye. He knew, too, the little black jichw which she usually wore 
—a sort of apology for a mantle, which she never discarded on the 
hottest days ; the modestly shaped white straw hat, with its carefully 
preserved black lace scarf, and bunch of daisies at one side, which 
hat she always ended in taking off after she had sat there ten minutes 
or so. She had a pale, clear, fair complexion, bright, warm chestnut 
hair, and a face which, not conventionally beautiful in outline, was 
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full to overflowing of the subtler, more bewitching charm of a 
beautiful spirit. It—her face—had a youthful softness of outline— 
not full, but not thin, with a charming rounded chin, melting into the 
full white throat ; a mouth whose lines attracted irresistibly, so good, 
so, spiritual were their curves; an insignificant but well-cut nose; a 
pair of large, luminous, expressive eyes, which in some favourable 
lights might appear grey, but which an impartial observer must 
inevitably have confessed had a shade of green in them. 

Myles and this young lady had sat at neighbouring tables in the 
public reading-room almost every evening throughout the spring and 
summer months of that year. Whenever Myles came into the room 
heShad found the young lady there; he could not, of course, tell 
whether she came when he was not there. 

* Conversation in the reading-room was against the rules; but 
“conversation ” is an abstract noun of considerable indefiniteness, and 
one to which different minds may attach different meanings. A few 
words exchanged, of greeting or courtesy, could scarcely have come 
under the head of “ conversation,” or if it did, the rules were infringed 
every day. A little remark, as one passed the paper to the other—fifty 
little things might have been said (and were said by some frequenters 
of the room) without in the least disturbing the peace of the studious. 

But between Myles and his neighbour those words had never been 
spoken. They had never exchanged a syllable—Myles because of a 
certain British-workmanlike shyness, and a general sense that she 
belonged, despite the simplicity of her appearance, manner, and attire, 
to the class of “ fine ladies ” whom he disliked and distrusted—the class 
which was typified for him in the person of Mrs. Mallory of the 
Oakenrod—and of whom he had the idea that they were silly, pretty, 
useless, expensive things, good for nothing but to spend a man’s 
money, and make him miserable with their tricks and antics—and 
break his heart if he were fool enough to give it into their keeping— 
incapable of taking any part in the serious things of life. That was 
his opinion®of “ladies.” For the women of his own class he had a 
hearty respect and admiration: they could earn wages; they could 
work ; they did not meddle with things out of their sphere; they 
had a distinct use and purpose; he never uttered an ill word to or of 
any one of them. 

He had never spoken to his neighbour, because he was shy, and did 
not know how to begin a conversation ; but he would have scorned to 
own it: he would have said : 


* Speak to her? Why should I speak to her? I’ve nothing that 
T want to say to her.” 


Which would have been untrue; for there was such intelligence, 
such sympathy in her face, that he many a time caught himself, on 
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reading any striking passage, wondering what she would think of it if 
she had read it. 

She had never spoken to him, because—why—because—well, what 
did it matter? possibly because she was a little more sensible than 
most girls, and felt no wish to speak unless she had something to say. 

They met without sign of recognition. He would take his place— 
she hers: she always had some book under her arm, for which she 
had stopped to ask the librarian on her way in, and they would often 
pass a couple of hours thus almost without a word ora look. She read 
earnestly and hard—not as if she read for pleasure, but for work— 
with a purpose. Privately, Myles was mighty puzzled to know what 
she could be reading, or rather, with what object she read what she 
did. Once he had been quite excited (silently) to see her poring 
over a musical score; reading it as if it were a book. One of the 
specialities of the Thanshope Free Library was its musical department, 
which was richly stocked both in scores and in treatises on music and 
musicians. 

During the summer, the room was generally nearly empty. The 
people were otherwise employed, so that often not more than half a 
dozen readers were to be found in all the large, airy room—sometimes 
Myles and the studious, unknown “ reading girl” were all alone there. 

Myles opened his Review, and his eye fell upon an article on the 
governing classes which instantly caught his attention. In the hope 
of finding some follies and weaknesses of the governing classes sharply 
castigated, lie settled himself with pleased expectation to his book. 

Half an hour passed. One by one the other occupants of the room 
walked away. The workman and the young lady were left alone 
together. She looked every now and then out of the window. Her 
note-taking did not seem to flow so smoothly as usual. Spread open 
on the table before her, she had a fine edition of the ‘ Fugues’ of 
Domenico Scarlatti, which she studied a little now and then, but 
oftener looked out through the window. Now, from that window she 
had a tolerably wide prospect; and immediately beneath her eyes 
was the handsome old red-brick house, with its flower-beds, and its 
lawns, smooth, and green, and well-watered—a rural fastness in the 
midst of the dusty town. 

There was silence that was almost solemn in the big room, which 
was growing dusk: it was so high and airy, and so isolated; raised 
far above the town and its troubles; the din hushed ; the rolling 
vehicles and the passing throng dwarfed; books on every side, and 
silence, like a garment, over all. 

As chimes broke that silence, and eight o’clock struck, the girl, 
with a sigh, turned resolutely away from the outside prospect, and 
applied herself again to her score. , 
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Myles, half roused by the chiming, half pleased with a particularly | 
hard hit at the governing classes, which especially took his fancy, he 
raised his head at this moment, and his eyes, without any thought of 
his neighbour. It is a gesture which every one makes sometimes in | 
reading. Smiling with satisfaction at what struck him as a masterly 
argument, Myles let his eyes fall upon her. 

She too was looking up—not at him, but past him. Her eyes were 
turned towards the door, and quick as thought there passed a subtle, 
inexplicable flash of dislike, tempered with alarm, across her face. 
She made a movement as if to rise—as if to escape; then sat down 
again, with a-flush, more of annoyance than confusion, mantling in 
her cheeks. Then, bending to her book, she seemed to make some 
effort to keep her eyes firmly fixed upon it. 

This little bit of by-play roused Myles’s attention. He turned his 
head towards the door, which was behind him, and he saw how it was th | 
opened, and a man came into the room. A gentleman ? he speculated, 
as he first saw the figure, in the obscure background. The visitor 
gradually approached, and Myles, staring unceremoniously at him, 
experienced a feeling of surprise, disgust, and sudden enlightenment | 
as to the cause of the young lady’s disturbance. ) 

The new-comer was a young man with a somewhat high colour, ‘| 
dark hair and eyes, a full beardless face, and a coarse, animal mouth. 
He was well, even foppishly dressed, and bore the outward stamp of a 
person to whom money is not a subject of painful study or considera- 
tion. But, as Myles knew, he was not sterling com. His manner, 
even of entering that room, was less than second-rate; confidence 
became a swagger ; independence was metamorphosed into self-con- 
sciousness. The expression of his face was bold and vulgar. Perhaps 
no greater or more telling contrast could have been found, than that 
between the workman in his work-a-day dress, and the would-be 
dandy in his gloved, perfumed, over-dressed vulgarity. 

This person came forward; his eyes fell upon Myles; he removed 
them. A workman—a person not demanding his attention, one of 
the “ fellahs ” who came to the reading-room. 

Nevertheless, he seated himself at Myles’s table and drew a Daily 
News towards him, without speaking and without removing his hat. 
Myles glanced at the young lady without letting her see that he did 
so; her eyes were fastened upon the page before her, but he had 
studied her expressions, and knew that she was not reading. 

“ Now, I should like to know,” speculated Myles inwardly, “ what 
you may want here, Mr. Frederick Spenceley ?” 

He had recognised the man—the son of a rich manufacturer of 
Thanshope, who had earned his fortune as a Radical, and was living 
m state now as a Conservative and a supporter of the aristocracy, 
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Church, State, and landed gentry interest. His son, as Myles was 
well aware, had assuredly not visited the reading-room for purposes of 
mental instruction. 

Myles apparently applied himself again to his book, but the argu- 
ment had lost its charm for him. He had not known until now how 
lively was the interest he had taken in his graceful young neighbour. 
Placing his book so as to shield his face, but yet so that he could 
observe what was going on, he said to himself: 

“Tm glad I didn’t go away ten minutes ago.” 

After bestowing a very short and scant meed of attention upon the 
Daily News, Mr. Spenceley cast his eyes around him. Myles watched 
him, and saw the leisurely impudence of the stare with which he 
favoured the young lady, and his ears began to tingle. He—my poor 
Myles—was of a fiery temperament, could not endure to see even a 
“fine lady” insulted without cause, and was dangerously ready to 
take up the cudgels for the unprotected or ill-used. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Frederick Spenceley, leaning towards 
the girl. “Do you want that paper ?” 

He stretched his hand towards a newspaper which lay upon the 
table at which she sat, but he was looking at her with a stare, perhaps 
intended for one of gallant admiration, but which, from the unfor- 
tunate “ nature of the beast,” succeeded only in being impertinent. 

Without looking at him, she raised her elbow from the paper on 
which it had rested, and continued, or seemed to continue, her 
reading. 

“You don’t want it?” he said, with what may have been meant 
for a winning smile. 

“No,” came like a little icicle from her lips. 

Myles with difficulty sat still; but, making an effort, continued 
quiet, though watching the game with a deeper interest than before. 

The twilight had grown almost into darkness by this time. The 
attendant, perhaps not knowing that any one was in the room, had 
not yet lighted the gas. 

Mr. Spenceley took the paper, but, without even pretending to look 
at it, said in a tone of under-bred badinage: 

“Tsn’t it rather dark to be reading, Miss—a, 

She raised her eyes this time, and caught those of the speaker 
fixed full upon her. Her own were instantly averted, with an 
expression of cold contempt and disgust, and she made no reply. 

“Tassure you it’s very bad for the eyes to read by this half-light— 
very trying. Hadn’t I better tell the fellah to light the gas? I 
am sure you will spoil your eyes, and that would be a pity,” with a 
winning simper, which made Myles’s fist clench with an intense 
desire to do him some horrible violence. “Don’t you really think I 
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had better?” he pursued, evidently bent upon making her speak. 
At last he succeeded. 

“Be good enough to mind your own business, without addressing 
me,” said she, in a voice which, thought Myles, was sufficient to have 
rebuffed the veriest cur that ever called itself by the name of man. 

With that she quietly, by slightly altering the position of her chair, 
turned her back upon Mr. Spenceley, while her profile, with frowning 
brow and indignantly compressed lips, was plainly visible to Myles. 

Mr. Spenceley laughed, not so musically asa lady-killer should be 
able to laugh, and remarked : 

“T feel it my business to prevent a young lady from spoiling her 
eyes, and——” 

Steadying his voice with some difficulty into something like in- 
difference, Myles turned to him and said : 

“Don’t you know that talking is forbidden here ?” 

The look which he received in answer made him smile, despite his 
inner indignation. Mr. Spenceley contemplated him with a stare, 
which was unfortunately not so regal as it might have been; then, 
raising a single eyeglass, he stuck it into one eye, and surveyed the 
audacious speaker anew, as if his wonder at what had occurred could 
never be sufficiently satisfied. 

“Will yah mind yah own business, and leave gentlemen to mind 
they-aws ?” he at last drawled out, with magnificent disdain. 

“When I see the gentleman I shall be quite ready to leave him to 
mind his own business,” was the placid retort. “In the meantime, as 
the young lady wishes to read, and I wish to read, and you disturb 
us with your chatter, perhaps you will kindly hold your tongue.” 

Here Mr. Spenceley resolved upon a master-stroke. Turning his 
broadcloth-clad back upon Myles, he tilted his chair back so as to 
see the young lady better, and inquired : 

“Do you know the fellah, Miss—a——? ” 

Before she could reply (supposing that she had any intention of 
replying), Myles had leaned a little forward, and tapped Mr. Spenceley 
on the shoulder. With a great start, quite disproportionate to the 
circumstances, the latter brought his chair to its normal position 
again. Myles saw the start, and stifled a smile. 

“ Excuse me, my good sir, I don’t remember ever to have seen you 
here before, so perhaps you won’t mind showing me your ticket—I 
mean your member’s ticket—otherwise ——” 

“Will yah hold yah tongue?” retorted the other, in a tone of 
scornful exasperation. 

“No,” replied Myles. “If you've any right to be here, show me 
your ticket, and hold your tongue, according to rules; if you haven’t 
that right, walk out at once.” 
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“T can tell yah, yah don’t seem to know who ya’h speaking to,” 
observed Mr. Spenceley, apparently lost in astonishment. “Are yah 
one of the authorities here ?” 

“Oh yes! I know you,” said Myles, who saw that the young lady 
was now watching the dispute with undisguised interest. ‘And I’m 
that much of an authority that I can prevent you from disturbing 
and annoying people. Once for all, will you show me your card of 
admission ? ” 

~ © No, I won’t.” 

“Then you'll excuse my going to the librarian and telling him 
you are here without right—unless you prefer to save that trouble 
to me, and ten shillings to yourself, by walking yourself off now, 
this moment,” said Myles, who began to find a delicious piquancy 
in the sensation of dealing thus summarily with a person of the con- 
sideration of Frederick Spenceley. It was an ignoble feeling, and we 
all have ignoble feelings sometimes, or what is the meaning of the 
constant injunctions to bear and forbear which we receive from 
different sources ? 

“Haw! Wha—at ?” 

“The fine for using this room without belonging to it is ten 
shillings. There’s another fine for talking and disturbing people, 
too,” said Myles, who had never lost his look of perfect ease and 
calmness, and who did not for a moment remove his eyes from the 
other’s face. 

Mr. Spenceley did not appear to like the mention of fines. His 
face fell; his hand involuntarily sought his pocket. 

“Tender in that direction, poor fellow!” thought Myles to himself. 

“ Confounded radical place, this!” observed Mr. Spenceley. “ Not 
fit for gentlemen to live in.” 

“‘ Not when they have only been gentlemen since the last general 
election,” said Myles, politely. “I quite agree with you.” 

“Well, I shall go and see what the librarian says to all this,” 
said Mr. Spenceley, by way of covering his retreat; and then, after 
a prolonged stare at the girl in the window, he retired, not so 
jauntily as he had entered. 

Myles picked up his book again. The girl watched her tormentor, 
until the noiseless door had swung to behind him, and she had seen 
his shadow pass towards the stairs. Myles feigned to read, but he 
could not help seeing how she trembled as she sat there. 

He did not speak to her. Something—he knew not what—held 
him back. But he suddenly felt a light touch upon his arm, and, 
looking up, saw the young lady standing beside him. 

“ Do you think he is really gone?” she asked, scarcely above her 
breath, . 
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“Oh yes! That sort of cur slinks off when you stoop for a stone, 
with his tail between his legs. It’s only when he has his kennel 
well behind him that he turns upon you and snaps,” replied Myles, 
with homely if expressive metaphor. 

She drew a long breath, raised her head again; and said, with a 
mixture of dignity and gentleness which appealed intensely to his 
strongest feelings of admiration : 

“T cannot tell you how much I am obliged to you?” 

“Don’t mention it, miss,” said he; and it was odd that, while 
Mr. Spenceley’s “miss” made every right-minded person pant to 
knock him down and pound him well, Myles’s “miss” was not in the 
faintest degree offensive. 

“You spoke as if you knew who he is. Do you?” she added. 

“Oh yes! He's well enough known; he’s the only son of that 
Spenceley who has the big factories down at Lower Place—‘ Bargain- 
ing Jack’ they call him.” 

“Oh! I know who you mean. Poorman! How I pity him for 
having such a son!” 

“ Had you ever seen him before?” asked Myles, confirmed in his 
impression that she was not a native of Thanshope, and finding con- 
versation easier than he had expected. 

“T have seen him several times lately. I seem always to be meet- 
ing him. Once I thought he had followed me, and then I thought 
how absurd to imagine such a thing; but he must have done it all 
the same.” 

Myles had had inexplicable sensations while she spoke. He had 
known her so long without a voice, that now, when he heard it, she 
seemed to become a stranger again; and yet not a stranger. She 
had a sweet, low voice, clear and penetrating, and she spoke with an 
accent that had something not quite English in it. 

It would have been difficult—to Myles, in his ignorance, impos- 
sible—to say in what the foreign element lay ; but it was assuredly 
there. When she spoke she looked at him with fleeting glances 
which had nothing insincere in them, and her face lighted up and 
became lovely—and more than that, distinguished, spiritual; the 
slender figure was balanced with such a graceful poise; the delicate 
hands were free from all nervous restlessness. Her chestnut hair 
was abundant, and its dressing so simple and beautiful as alone to 
make her remarkable. Myles realised that she was most distinctly 
a “lady,” but he could not make himself feel her to be either trivial 
or stupid. There had been nothing trivial in her behaviour. Her 
treatment of him flattered his discrimination when he remembered 
her late treatment of Mr. Spenceley. At that time of his life he had 
very wrong ideas on the subject of gentlemen, having mistaken 
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notions as to their power and character; but the best part of his 
nature was soothed and pleased when so perfect a piece of refinement 
as this young lady treated him entirely as a gentleman. 

‘ “And I thank you again, very much,” she added, smiling, and 
holding out her hand. 

Myles forgot to be confused as he accepted the hand so frankly 
extended, and felt encouraged to do what he had thought would be 
right from the moment she had spoken to him. 

“T am very glad to have been of service. May I ask how far you 
are going ?” 

“To Blake Street, if you know it.” 

“T know it well. It is too far for you to go alone, if you will 
excuse my saying so. It is quite possible that fellow may be hanging 
about yet. I'll go with you, if you will allow me?” 

“Qh! you are very kind,” said she, with visible relief. “TI cannot 
refuse, though I am sorry to take you away.” 

“Not at all. I can’t fasten to it again,” said Myles, sincerely. 

“Then, if you would be so good, I should be very grateful,” 
said'she; and she looked so relieved, and so pleased, that Myles 
felt himself rewarded an hundredfold for the act which had 
occurred to him as one of simple civility—nay, of almost obvious 
necessity. 

They left the town-hall when she had returned her book to the 
librarian, and passed out into the street, turning to the right. 

“ This is the shortest way, miss,” said Myles, distracted as to what 
he should call her, feeling “ miss” disagreeable, he hardly knew why, 
but, despite the wealth of the English language, having no other 
alternative than a bold “ you.” 

She relieved his mind as if she had understood his thoughts. 

“My name is Adrienne Blisset,” said she. “I should like to know 
yours, if you will tell it me ?” 

“Myles Heywood.” 

“T like it—it is so English, so Lancashire.” 

“Tt’s not like“yours, then,” said he. ‘“ It sounds foreign.” 

“Adrienne? ,Yes; that is French for Adriana; but I pronounce 
it in the German way—Adrien-ne. Don’t you see?” 

“T never heard such a name—for an English young lady,” said 
Myles, simply. 

“Tam not altogether an Englishwoman. I am half German. I 
was never in England till eighteen months ago.” 

“Never in England!” echoed Myles, incredulously. “Then you 
speak English amazingly well.” 

Adrienne laughed, and Myles asked : 

“ How do you like England now that you are in it?” 
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“T do not know England. I only know Thanshope, and I—cannot 
say—that I do like it much—if you will excuse me.” 

“Oh, we don’t expect every one to like our town,” said Myles, 
magnanimously. “It is a rough sort of a place, I fancy. And I 
should not think you would like it, either. You are not like most of 
the ladies here.” 

“No?” 

“There isn’t another lady in the place who would eome to the 
reading-room as you do.” 

“Indeed. Why?” 

“They are too fine, I suppose,” said he, contemptuously. 

“Too fine ?” 

“Ay. We have a lot of fine ladies here. There’s Mrs. Spenceley, 
mother of that fellow who was annoying you this evening; but she’s 
not so fine, certainly, poor thing! But there’s her daughter !” 
Myles shrugged his shoulders and turned his eyes to heaven. 

“Ts she very fine ?” 

“ Whenever I see her she is as fine as fine can be ; but perhaps she 
has some excuse for it, for she is very handsome, and she has a kind 
face too; one would wonder how she could be that fellow’s sister. 
Then there’s Mrs. Shuttleworth, that has the grand yellow carriage, 
but she is better than some of them; and she looks ill, poor thing! so 
perhaps her finery only gives her very little comfort.” 

“Tt seems to me that you have an excuse for them all,” said Miss 
Blisset. 

“ Perhaps I have—for all but one—the proudest and the finest of the 
whole lot. Id rather have any of them than her—and that’s Mrs. 
Mallory of the Oakenrod.” 

“Mrs. Mal——” began Adrienne quickly, and then stopped 
abruptly. “Do you know her ?” she added. 

“T know this much of her, that I work in their factory, and she 
comes looking round now and then, behaving as if she thought that I, 
and the factories, and the town, and the world in general were made 
for her pleasure and service. Oh, she’s a proud, insolent woman, 
Mrs. Mallory ; all the Mallorys are proud and insolent. It would do 
them good to be humbled, and I hope they will be.” 

“Oh! how can you be so bitter against them ?” said she, as if 
shocked. 

“No, I’m not bitter ; but I don’t like to see people like that giving 
themselves airs, looking as if the world’s prosperity depended upon 
their continuing to favour it by living in it, when any one knows that 
if they had their bread to earn they couldn’t do it. I like justice.” 

“ Justice, and a little generosity with it,” said she, gently, smiling 
in what appeared to Myles a very attractive manner. 
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“ We are here in Blake Street,” said he; “ which way do we turn ?” 

“To the right, please. My uncle’s house is at the very end of the 
street.” 

“The end—it must be lonely,” observed Myles. 

“Yes, it is, rather. He lives at Stonegate.” 

“Stonegate!” echoed Myles. “I’ve often wondered who lived 
there, and never knew. Why, it is part of the Mallorys’ property,” 
he said suddenly. 

“Yes; I believe it is,” she replied composedly. “My uncle has 
lived there for ten years now.” 

There was a little pause, and then Myles said : 

“You will excuse me, but I don’t really think it is fit for you to 
walk all that long way of an evening, especially now that it gets dark 
so soon, and after what has happened to-night.” 

“T suppose I shall have to give it up. Luckily I am nearly at 
the end of my task. So I shall try to finish it.” 

“Your reading ?” he said inquiringly. 

“Yes, References for my uncle’s book. He is writing a book 
about Art and the Development of Civilisation: he is too infirm to 
go to the library himself, and I like going there. I have been 
reading up music for him all summer.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” said Myles, in a tone which betrayed ingenuously 
enough that he had thought often and deeply upon the subject. 

“Yes, that is it. I must really try to go a few times more, because 
those books may not be removed from the library ; and then I shall 
not need to go any more.” 

“But you have not been here long, you said ?” said Myles. 

“No. Only eighteen months, since my father died abroad, and 
my uncle asked me to come and live here with him, else I should have 
had no home.” 

She spoke with a quietness amounting to sadness, and Myles 
felt sure that there was sadness in her life, though she spoke so 
cheerfully. 

“ Were you sorry or glad to come to England?” he ventured to ask. 

“Qh, sorry. Every association I had with it was unpleasant ; 
whereas I had had many pleasures at different times abroad ; and it 
is so cold, and dull, and ¢riste here.” 

“For any one that has no friends” he began. 

“ Like me,” she said. 

“Tt must be rather dull. Here is your place, I think.” 

“ Yes,” said Adrienne, pausing with her hand on the latch of the 
gate. “TI would ask you to come in, only it would disturb my uncle 


so much. But I shall see you again, and another evening I hope you 
will come in—will you?” 
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“You are very kind,” said Myles, secretly feeling immensely 
flattered at the invitation. “If it wouldn’t be intruding a 

“Not at all. I should like to know what you think about one or 
two things. I know you think, by the books I have seen you reading, 
and I have a burning curiosity to know what you think.” 

Myles suggested that his subjects—work, wages, politics—might 
not be very interesting to a young lady. 

“Tt depends so much upon the kind of young lady, I think,” said 
she, smiling. “ Well, good night; I am obliged for your kindness.” 

With a gracious inclination of her head she was gone—had passed 
swiftly up the walk, opened the door, and entered the house. 

Myles stood for some time on the spot where she had left him, 
staring at the house. He looked at it well. “Stonegate. Blake 
Street.” The whole of Blake Street was part of the Mallorys’ 
property—Sebastian Mallory’s property, to gain which he had toiled 
not, neither had he spun; but it had come to him, and was his to do 
as he would with. 

Blake Street was a long street, composed, for about half its length, 
of smallish houses, in which lived quiet, steady, proper people. 
Several of the door-plates bore the indications of dressmakers; there 
were two dentists, a veterinary surgeon, and an undertaker. The rest 
were quiet, dull, dingy-looking private residences. 

Beyond a certain point all this changed. Blake Street became a 
mere confusion of pasteboard terraces, half-finished houses, single 
strips of ‘houses, and general disorder and chaos—a brick and plaster 
abomination of desolation. And then came a lonely stretch of street, 
quite without houses, with an unfinished footpath on either side, 
skirting a waste of what really had been heath, and was now little 
else. Some tufts of heather might be found growing there in their 
season, and the air that blew over it was sharp and keen. 

Across this common one might see the lights of the town; dim 
outlines of factories and churches, and masses of buildings—the 
tortuous lines of light creeping up steep streets and lanes, and the 
indistinct outlines of the long range of the Blackrigg moors. On the 
left side of the road stood one solitary house, in a moderately sized 
garden—the Stonegate where Adrienne lived with her uncle. It was 
an old house of dark grey stone; square, solidly built, and of 
moderately large proportions. It was contemporary with the 
Oakenrod, and had been built by some far-back, dead and gone 
Mallory (they were lords of the manor of Thanshope) as a dower- 
house. In the garden the trees were shrivelled up, the flower-beds 
were adorned with nothing but a few evergreen bushes, and the grass 
was not kept as was the grass in the Oakenrod garden. 

Behind the house was the lonely looking waste of heath or common 
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which was out of Sebastian Mallory’s jurisdiction ; and in front a low 
wall, with a wicket-gate in it, bounded the garden. From the wicket 
to the door was a flagged walk, raised a little above the grass border 
on either side of it. On each side the door two windows; on the 
second story five windows. The shutters of the lower windows were 
closed—the whole face of the house presented a blank, staring void, 
till at last Myles, looking intently upwards, saw a light appear in one 
of the upper windows, and a shadow pass the blind. That must be 
Adrienne’s room. Then he glanced at the surroundings of the house. 

“A lonely place enough !” he decided within himself. “I’m glad 
I came home with her. If that blackguard had been at the trouble 
to follow her! I hope he doesn’t know where she lives: it hardly 
looks as if he did, or he wouldn’t have chosen the public library to 
molest her in. I don’t believe that if she called out, in this street, 
any one would hear her ; and if they did, they’re a poor lot—tailors, 
and women, and ’pothecaries : they wouldn’t know a woman’s screaming 
from a cat’s miauling.” 

“Tt is a nasty place!” he muttered again to himself, lingering 
unaccountably, reluctant to go. “It looks as if there were a blight, 
or a curse, or something upon it.” 

At last he tore himself away, and took his homeward way. 
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About Soseph Addison. 





TueErz is to us a peculiar charm about the name of Joseph Addison. 
Other men of more splendid talents, and of larger fame, live in the 
world’s memory, and fill an ampler page in the world’s history. For 
them we entertain feelings of admiration, of respect, awe, sometimes, 
it may be, of pity; but Addison, and Addison, perhaps, alone, we con- 
fess we love. “To Addison himself,” wrote Macaulay, in that essay 
which has reared to the dead man’s memory a monument more lasting 
than any brass or marble could produce—“ to Addison himself we are 
endeared by a sentiment as much like affection as any sentiment can 
be which is inspired by one who has been sleeping one hundred and 
twenty years in Westminster Abbey,” and what Macaulay felt the 
world in general seems to have felt since the night when, beneath the 
flickering torchlight in the chapel of Henry the Seventh, the funeral 
service was read by the fiercest and most uncompromising of Tories 
over the grave of the kindest, the gentlest, and yet the staunchest of 
Whigs. 

The very mention of the name bears with it a sense of calm and 
happiness. “Call no man happy till he is dead” is a wise saying, 
yet Addison, peculiarly happy as he has been in the sweet and tender 
memory that through all these years has kept green his name, was 
surely happy in his life if ever man was. It is true he had experience 
of adversity. He had felt the stings of poverty, and, harder still for 
some to bear, the stings of neglect ; nor was he unacquainted 


“With that malignant Envy which turns pale 
And sickens, even should a friend prevail.” 


Yet through every turn of fortune, through poverty, through 
disappointed hopes, neglect, failure, insolence, and envy, he bore 
himself with a temper and self-respect so modest and cheerful as to 
rob them all of more than half their bitterness. He wrapped him- 
~ self in his virtue and he waited, not in idleness or helpless despond- 
ency, but ever working, hoping, and believing. And as ill fortune 
never depressed him, so good fortune never exalted him. A man 
after Horace’s own heart was Joseph Addison ; a living example of 
the ideal proposed by the laughing philosopher for the edification and 
example of Licinius. We can imagine him translating for the benefit 


of my Lord Warwick, his pupil first, and then his son-in-law, those 
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sagacious stanzas. How glib they flow from Mr. Theodore Martin’s 
ready pen ! 
“If thou wouldst live secure and free, 
Thou wilt not keep far out at sea, 
Licinius, evermore; 
Nor, fearful of the gales that sweep 
The ocean wide, too closely creep 
Along the treacherous shore. 
The man who with a soul serene 
Doth cultivate the golden mean, 
Escapes alike from all 
The squalor of the sordid cot, 
And from the jealousies begot 
By wealth in lordly hall. 
* * eo * * 
When Fortune frowns, a well-trained mind 
Will hope for change; when she is kind, 
A change no less will fear: 
If haggard winters o’er the land 
By Jove are spread, at his command 
In time they disappear. 
Though now they may, be sure of this, 
Things will not always go amiss; 
Not always bends in ire 
Apollo his dread bow, but takes 
The lyre and from her trance awakes 
The Muse with touch of fire. 


Though sorrows strike and comrades shrink, 
Yet never let your spirits sink, 
But to yourself be true; 
So wisely, when yourself you find 
Scudding before too fair a wind, : 
Take in a reef or two.” 


Alas! that there was to come a time when this wise and good man 
should learn by sad experience the poet’s wisdom. Amid the cheer- 
less splendours of Holland House his thoughts may often have flown 
back to the little garret in the Haymarket, and we can fancy him, as 
he steals off to the Kensington Tavern, to wash away the memories of 
his Lady Countess’s ill-humours in a bottle of wine, sadly murmuring 
to himself— 
“tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula.” 


It is not pleasant to think of Addison after his marriage. For us 
his life closes when he led his mature bride to the altar. His own life 
closed soon after, and we do not like to think of the pleasant, the 
gracious, the kindly Addison as a henpecked husband. Surely a spirit 
of prophecy was on the “charming Mary Montagu” when she wrote 
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to Pope: “Such a post as that” (the post of Secretary of State), 
“and such a wife as the countess, do not seem to be, in prudence, 
eligible for a man that is asthmatic, and we may see the day when 
he will be heartily glad to resign them both.” 

Of all the dead men we know, the vanished, but not forgotten, 
heroes of the past, Addison seems to us above all to have borne most 
truly and most stainlessly the noble name of gentleman. None so 
steadfastly as he preserved that “golden mean ” which we have just 
heard so sweetly sung, and the proper balance of which we take to be 
one of the particular features of that indefinable quality we call a 
gentleman. Wherever we find him, we find him the same. The same 
in his Haymarket garret, where Mr. Chancellor Boyle, Godolphin’s 
emissary, found him, and where the ‘Campaign’ was written, as in the 
secretary's apartments at Whitehall. The same dining off a slice of 
meat and a penny loaf at a cookshop, as feasting on my Lord Halifax’s 
venison and burgundy. The same in the shabby old snuff-coloured 
coat—as Henry Esmond saw him first, poring over the folio at the 
bookshop in “ Germain” Street, near St. James’s Church, and which, 
if shabby, was, we may be sure, scrupulously clean—as in his purple 
and fine linen, lace steenkirk, ruffles, and flowing wig, serene and 
splendid, as Godfrey Kneller painted him. Wherever he was, in 
whatsoever company, in whatsoever state and condition of life, he was 
first, and above all things, a gentleman. There was nothing mean 
or ludicrous in his poverty, nothing aggressive or ostentatious in 
his prosperity. The “proud” Duke of Somerset insulted him, offer- 
ing him, through a bookseller, 100 guineas a year to take the charge 
and education of the young Lord Hertford; yet, as we read the story 
now, we feel little doubt on whom the disgrace fell. Dennis bespat- 
tered ‘Cato’ with clumsy ridicule,and Pope attacked the author of ‘Cato’ 
in those tremendous lines which most of us know by heart, and which, 
even now, it is difficult to read without a shudder. Yet neither Pope 
nor Dennis could ruffle that majestic calm. 

The world has never yet got quite to the bottom of that quarrel 
between Pope and Addison, and never will; if that indeed can be 
called a quarrel which is all on one side: 


“Tf that be deemed a quarrel, where, heaven knows, 
He only gives, and I receive, the blows.” 


Addison very properly made no answer to Dennis. He knew well 
that every man who publishes is open to criticism. It is true Dennis’s 
remarks went beyond the pale of criticism as Addison himself under- 
stood and practised it, and had the latter been disposed to defend him- 
self, he might have carried the war into the enemy’s country with 
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terrible effect. No man of those days offered so easy and fair a mark 
to the satirist as poor old, disappointed, ill-tempered John Dennis. 
But such a man was no game for the polite, the successful, the 
generous Addison ; and why, indeed, should he retaliate, for he had 
received no injury? when all the world, Whig and Tory, the world of 
letters and the world of fashion, was applauding ‘ Cato’—applause, by 
the way, which posterity is perhaps inclined to echo but faintly— 
what harm could one old licensed grumbler do to the happy author ? 
But Pope must needs take up the cudgels on his friend’s behalf. He 
had an old score to rub off against John Dennis, and under what 
shield could he better hide to shoot his poisoned darts than the ample 
shield of Addison’s good fame? But the answer missed its mark. It 
was spiteful, and it was clumsy ; scarce less clumsy, indeed, than the 
attack which called it forth. Could Addison have been supposed to 
have had a hand in so worthless a publication as the ‘ Narrative of the 
Frenzy of John Dennis,’ he would have been more injured than by a 
hundred adverse criticisms. Wisely, then, he took care to disown all 
connection with so injudicious a championship. Pope was stung to 
the quick ; and when that bitter little heart was touched, for good, let 
it in justice be said, as for evil, not “all the drowsy syrups of 
the East” ever lulled it into oblivion. That this was the first cause 
of Pope’s hatred to Addison there can be little question. That old 
gossip Spence has, indeed, a number of stories about Addison’s jealousy 
of Pope, all received, let it be remembered, from Pope himself. How 
Addison tried to persuade Pope from improving the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock’; how Addison helped Tickell in his translation of the first book 
of the Iliad, when it was known that Pope was determined on the 
same work ; and a vast quantity more of such old woman’s scandal. 
Even Steele is pressed into the controversy, and made to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of Pope’s famous satire. But poor Steele, if he 


-ever did bear such false witness against his best friend, was often not 


responsible for what he said or did. When he had a bottle of wine or 


-8o beneath his belt he would say anything that was agreeable to the 
foompany who furnished the wine; and even he, moreover, thought he 
/ had his little grudge against Addison. For the” particular motive 


which spurred Pope to launch his awful thunderbolt we are indebted 
to Spence again. It appears that the young Lord Warwick, a foolish, 
dissipated young fellow, who by no means approved of Addison as a 
stepfather, told Pope that Addison would never be reconciled to him ; 
that he ran him down in all company where he had the chance, and 
delighted in hearing him run down, and had even given Gildon— 
a wretched libeller and critic, one of the lesser heroes of the ‘ Dunciad’ 
—ten guineas for the abuse of Pope he had inserted in a pamphlet on 
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Wycherley. Then said Pope to Spence, “I let Mr. Addison know I 
was not unacquainted with this behaviour of his; that if I was to 
speak severely of him in return it should not be in such a dirty way ; 
that I should rather tell him himself fairly of his faults, and allow his 
good qualities; and that it should be something in the following 
manner: I then subjoined the first sketch of what has since been 
called my satire on Addison. He used me very civilly ever after, and 
never did me any injustice that I know of till his death, which 
happened about three years after.” 

We have no hesitation in saying that to us this story is unworthy 
of the slightest belief; but we do not doubt that Pope himself 
believed it, or at least persuaded himself that he believed it. In his 
own heart, and in his own conduct, he could unfortunately find but 
too solid grounds for accrediting professed friendship with treachery 
which would disgrace the most determined enmity. He had been 
willing to believe that Addison had done, or had tried to do him, an 
injury about the matter of the Iliad, on evidence at least as trumpery 
as that which was now brought forward to support the new, and still 
graver, charge. This charge it suited him to believe. It suited him 
in every way; his own nature, the peculiar bent of his genius, his 
vanity, and his thirst for fame. It is not necessary to brand Pope, 
whom it is impossible not to pity, even where most we are minded to 
despise, with the stigma of wilfully bringing a false and odious accu- 
sation against a friend. Addison’s case is not a whit shaken by allow- 
ing that Pope believed himself to be an injured man; but we cannot 
allow that there existed any evidence for that belief other than that 
which he found but too readily, as Macaulay phrases it, “in his own 
bad heart.” His character is tolerably well known. All allowances 


are, indeed, to be made for him; such allowances as Lancelot made for 
Modred : 


“Tf a man were halt or hunch’d, in him 
By those whom God had made full-limbed and tall, 
Scorn was allowed as part of his defect.” 


But the testimony of two such men as Pope and Lord Warwick 
against Addison cannot be taken solely on their own evidence, and it 
rests practically on none other. No doubt Addison did not like Pope.: 
Pope’s was not a character that such an one as Addison could have 
liked. But he saw and admired his genius, as he did all genius, 
wherever, and in whomsoever, it shone. And that he never abused 
him we feel pretty certain ; it was not his nature to abuse anybody or 
anything, yet it may have been, as Thackeray surmises, “when Mr. 
Addison’s men abused Mr. Pope, Addison did not take his pipe out of 
his mouth to contradict them.” 

As for the satire itself, the mischief lies in those three words, “ Mr. 
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Addison’s men.” Here was the one grain of truth that leavened that 
brilliant mass of malice : 


“Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 
And sit, attentive to his own applause.” 


And who could give laws on all critical questions so well as he? Who 
could talk so well, when the humour seized him, and the society 
suited him? Did not Lady Mary Wortley Montagu find him the 
best company in the world, and she had a tolerably accurate know- 
ledge of all the best company of the world of her day? What does 
Steele say of him? “T have often reflected, after a night spent apart 
with him from the world, that I had the pleasure of conversing with 
an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, who had all their 
wit and nature heightened with humour more exquisite and delight- 
ful than any other man ever possessed.” And lest Steele should be 
thought too partial a witness—though, as we have seen, the other side 
have not scrupled to call him—let us hear what Young has to say— 
Young, whom Spence quotes for some of his tattle against Addison : 
“ When he began to be in company, he was full of vivacity, and went 
on in a noble stream of thought and language, so as to chain the 
attention of every one to him.” One other, too, shall be heard : 
“ Addison’s conversation had something in it more charming than I 
have found in any other man”—and the name of this last witness is 
Alexander Pope. 

—. There isa delightful sketch of Addison in the 252nd number of the 
Tatler—written by Dartiquenave, the famous epicure of those days, 
whose ideal of earthly happiness Pope has placed in a ham-pie—which 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing. Those who 
know it will not, we hope, grudge the reading of it again; and to 


those to whom it is unknown we may offer it, we think, without any 
apology. 


“T have the good fortune now to be intimate with a gentleman remark- 
able for his temper, who has an inexhaustible source of wit to entertain the 
curious, the grave, the humorous, and the frolic. He can transform him- 
self into different shapes, and adapt himself to every company; yet in a 
coffee-house, or in the ordinary course of affairs, he appears rather dull 
than sprightly. You can seldom get him to the tavern; but, when once 
he is arrived to his pint, and begins to look about and like his company, 
you admire a thousand things in him which before lay buried. Then you 
discover the brightness of his mind, and the strength of his judgment, 
accompanied with the most grateful mirth. In a word, by their enlivening 
aid he is whatever is polite, instructive, and diverting. What makes him 
still more agreeable is, that he tells a story, serious or comical, with as 
much delicacy of humour as Cervantes himself. And for all this, at other 
times, even after a long knowledge of him, you shall scarce discern in this 
incomparable person a whit more than what might be expected from one 
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of a common capacity. Doubtless there are men of great parts that are 
guilty of downright bashfulness, that, by a strange hesitation or reluctance 
to speak, murder the finest and most elegant thoughts, and render the 
most lively conceptions flat and heavy.” 


Budgell, Phillips, Tickell, and Carey were the chief and most con- 
stant members of the “little senate”; all men of a certain note in 
their day, though not much more, perhaps, than names to us now, and 
all men whom Addison had helped in some way or other with wise and 
kindly counsel and many good offices, perhaps, too, with more material 
help out of his somewhat slender purse. What wonder that they were 
pleased to sit at the feet of that gentle Gamaliel, to listen to his words 
of wisdom and of wit, and to vow that none such were to be heard 
elsewhere! So Addison talked, laying down the law, as we call it, a 
little, no doubt, and something perhaps, if we were inclined to be very 
critical, after the manner of Sir Oracle ; and the little senate listened, 
and wondered, and applauded, “ with a foolish face of praise,” if it 
pleased Mr. Pope so to describe an admiration which we see no reason 
to suppose was other than honest, and in which, at any rate, the world, 
both then and now, has agreed with tolerable unanimity to join. Was 
Addison more than mortal that the praise of his friends should not be 
sweet in his nostrils? that it should not be pleasant to him to be 
listened to, and followed, instead of interrupted and contradicted ? 
And if, as Macaulay says—if Addison was “too fond of presiding over 
a circle of humble friends,” surely that is not so great a crime! If the 
friends. did not mind, what mattered it to Pope, or to any one else out- 
side the little circle? We may be very certain that to one half of 
Othello’s plea to posterity, Pope paid every heed. He has “ extenu- 
ated nothing.” Wherever he could find a stone to throw, he has 
thrown it with a sure and devilish aim. And what remains? This 
only, “ that Addison was too fond of presiding over a humble circle of 
friends.” To every other count of that tremendous indictment the 
accused’s own life can proudly give the lie. 

That Addison, though conscious of his innocence, felt the satire we 
cannot doubt. Though he knew himself to be not guilty, he knew 
well how many would delight to believe, or to profess to believe, that 
the satirist had spoken truth. Lies as those wonderful lines were, 
Addison knew well that they were very brilliant lies, and that they 
would live, for their brilliancy, in the memory even of those who knew 
and owned them to be lies, as they live now in our memory to-day. 
“Tt may not be rhyme, but it is truth,” said Ben Jonson, on a certain 
memorable occasion; Pope’s satire may not be truth, but it is rhyme, 
and very marvellous rhyme. Perhaps, too, the one little touch of 
truth went home. Addison, above all men, must have shuddered at 
the idea of being thought ridiculous. Pope tells a story—to show, no 
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doubt, how ungrateful jealous Addison was, and what measure of good 
he himself returned for so much evil—of a certain pamphlet written 
by Gay in answer to a charge of obscenity brought by Addison against 
a certain farce, ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ the joint work of Pope, 
Gay, and Arbuthnot, which fully deserved the imputation, and which 
was very properly damned: “I prevailed on Gay not to print it,” he 
tells Spence, “for it would have mad¢ Addison ridiculous, which he 
could bear as little as any man.” But, indeed, Pope’s testimony is 
not wanted. A man with so exquisitely keen a sense of the ridiculous 
could not but have been himself peculiarly susceptible to ridicule. 
There is an idle tale, told we forget by whom, but we fancy by the 


indefatigable Spence, which we can never think of without a feeling _ 


of shame, and almost of personal insult. The Marquis of Wharton, 
under whose vice-royalty Addison served as secretary in Ireland, once 
took Addison down with him to Winchilsea. Here the quickness and 
intelligence of the young lord, afterwards the famous, or infamous, 
Duke of the name, charmed that keen and appreciative observer of 
character, and the two became firm friends, reading, and being much 
together. Once, out walking on the estate, the pair came to a high 
locked gate, and as the boy was fumbling in his pockets for the key, 
muttering that he feared he had left it at home, the elder began to 
climb the not impassable obstacle. Then, when he had got astride 
of the topmost bar, out comes the key, the gate is opened, and set 
violently a-swinging. What a sight for gods and men! The calm, 
serene Addison holding tight for life on to the rocking bar, and the 
fiendish little urchin shouting for joy at the piteous spectacle. About 
as true a story, no doubt, as Pope’s lines are true, yet unpleasant even 
to read asa story. Truly to be laughed at must have been the most 
awful injury that could have been inflicted on Addison. And, no 
doubt, the wits of those days—a little sharper and readier of wit, 
sometimes we fancy, than their descendants—did laugh at the idea of 
Addison, with his pipe and pint of wine, sitting enthroned in the 
tavern’s best chair, discoursing to a fuddled audience, ignorant, perhaps, 
of one half of his meaning, and careless of the other, of Claudius’s hexa- 
meters, and the Thundering Legion, the niceness of French criticism, 
and the stateliness of French tragedy. Or if they did not laugh, he 
feared they might laugh; if the absurdity of the picture did not strike 
them, we may be sure that it struck him; and this, to him, was just 
as bad. 

This one arrow, then, no doubt went home. But if Addison felt 
the blow, he never winced. He made no answer: he attempted no 
defence. His own life was his best answer, and of that, and of him, 
the world could judge. He did not like brawling, either with tongue 
or pen; and his silence was wise. His good temper and good breeding 
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were at one with his good sense. With all his wit, his supreme powers 
of irony, and his command of language, he knew well that at such a 
game he was no match for Pope. His keen and delicate rapier would 
have been shivered at the first encounter with that trenchant blade. 
He would have tried to disarm rather than to wound, and the man 
who tries that is no satirist. So he sat in silence, calm and serene as 
the Angel in his own famous lines, and when at length he did retaliate, 
he retaliated in a way that surely no man alive at that time, and very 
few at any time, would have chosen save Addison alone. In the next 
number of the Freeholder—the quarrel began in 1715, while the 
first of the great Jacobite rebellions was still raging in Scotland— 
he warmly praised so much of Pope’s Iliad as had yet appeared, 
exhorted all lovers of learning to subscribe, and foretold that Pope 
would do for Homer what Dryden had already done for Virgil. It is 
said that Pope once expressed his sorrow that his satire had ever got 
abroad, adding that it had occasioned him a good deal of trouble. We 
should be glad to think that Pope was ever touched with compunction ~ 
for so gross an outrage. But we can scarcely think it, unless it be 
that his vanity was too strong for his sense of justice. Atterbury had 
told him, when the character was first drawn, that it was the best 
thing he had ever done, and probably his own judgment told him the 
same flattering tale. The Epistle to Arbuthnot was published some 
years after Addison’s death, and in that epistle the character was 
incorporated. 

There are other passages in this poem which bear so pointed a 
reference to this unhappy quarrel that if seems almost impossible the 
parallel can have escaped Pope’s own observation. Why should he 
not retaliate? he asks. Every one abuses him, every one injures him 


in some way or other; by open insult and calumny, or by an officious 
championship worse a hundredfold— 


“One from all Grub-street will my fame defend, 
And, more abusive, calls himself my friend.” 


Had these lines come from Addison’s pen, every finger would have 
pointed at Pope, and in every mouth would have been that unlucky 
Frenzy of John Dennis. And again, ‘ Be one Poet’s praise,’ he sings 
of himself— 

“That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways: 
That flattery, e’en to kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a lie in verse and prose the same. 
That not in Fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stoop'd to Truth and moyralised his song.” 


As he wrote these lines, surely the memory of Addison might have 
pleaded with him for justice to the dead. 


The other side, of course, have their case. "When so much rests on 
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gossip and hearsay; when so much of the evidence consists of “it 
was confidently asserted to me by such an one,” or “I happened one 
day to be in company where a particular friend of the parties declared 
of his certain knowledge,” and so forth, the question at issue must 
always remain to a certain extent an open question. A correct and 
impartial comparison of all that is with accuracy known of the lives 
and characters of the two men can scarcely fail, in our judgment, to 
acquit Addison. But with many people it would appear a task of 
extreme difficulty to pronounce impartially concerning two public men ' 
who have lain in their graves for upwards of a century; and when ; 
the men in question are men of letters, the difficulty seems to grow 
into impossibility. It is a common failing of many people to ground 
their estimate of the man on their opinion of his writings; in pro- 
portion as they admire, or are indifferent to, or ignorant of, the one, so 
are they the champions, or the opponents, of the other. The poetry 
of Pope is probably more extensively known and enjoyed than is the 
prose of Addison, and many there are, we do not doubt, who, careless 
to sift for themselves the evidence on one side or the other, or, it may 
be, listening to Pope’s story only, will decline to believe in the wrong 
the man whose writings have given them so great a pleasure. We 
cannot understand, such people will say, why the witnesses for Pope 
are not to be believed, as well as the witnesses for Addison; or why 
Pope, who brings the accusation, is not to be believed as well as 
Addison, who has not denied it. It is true, indeed, that the evidence 
of mere tradition is as strong for Pope as for Addison, and perhaps 
even stronger. There is nothing that can be set in array against the 
various and minute testimony collected by Spence; and if Spence, and 
the authorities quoted by Spence, are implicitly to be believed, there 
is an end at once of the case. But the chief of these authorities is 
Pope himself, bearing witness, for himself, against a man of whose 
fame he was jealous, and whom he both feared and hated, alike with- 
out reason; whereas Addison, so far as we at this day can tell, never 
broke his discreet and dignified silence. The argument therefore 
advanced by the champions of Pope can be employed with at least as 
good effect against them. So long as either side can urge no more 
than tradition, we, for our part, decline to believe that tradition 
which would impute to such a man as Addison conduct so mean and 
treacherous. The story against Pope may be false, though assuredly 
it appears on examination to be something more than a mere story, 
but at least it is not at variance with much that, unfortunately for the 
memory of a great name, is known to be true. The story against 
Addison may be true, but it has never been proved to be true; and 
until it is so proved, we prefer to discard it as wholly out of harmony 
with Addison’s character as we are able to read it. 
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With the exception of Pope, Addison seems not to have had an 
enemy in the world. Dennis indeed criticised him, as we should 
think, somewhat savagely. But it was Dennis’s business in life to 
attack everybody of whom the world spoke well; and even Dennis, 
when he arraigned ‘ Cato’ at the bar of criticism, exhibited a degree of 
mildness, and a degree of fairness, very unusual with that literary 
Jeffreys. Dennis’s objections to ‘Cato’ are often just. The faults he 
found, as Johnson says, though he showed with anger, he found with 
acuteness. He has displayed indeed far more critical sagacity and 
judgment in his attack than Pope in his defence. He therefore can 
scarcely be ranked with Pope as an enemy to Addison. In doing 
what he did he only pursued the calling he had chosen—-a calling 
which he found most congenial at once to his temper and to his 
intellect ; a calling, moreover, which those who accept for truth Lord 
Beaconsfield’s smart saying, that critics are men who have failed in 
literature or art, may consider to have been as much forced on him by 
necessity as preferred by choice; for John Dennis had wooed Fortune 
in almost every field of literature, and had found her in none. 


“Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last.” 


Poor old “Appius” was a critic by profession; he but exercised 
what was then considered the just prerogative of his profession when 
he criticised the fortunate author of that lucky play, and exercised it, 
too, with what no doubt seemed to him, and certainly seems to us, 
knowing his usual habit, an extraordinary temper and discretion. 
Dennis, therefore, we put on one side, and Pope stands alone, 


“By merit raised 
To that bad eminence.” 


For if there were others who shared with him that unenviable post, 
the world has long forgotten their names. But Pope’s name can 
never die till the world ceases to delight in invention, in imagination, 
and in judgment; in the most elegant grace of language, and in the 
most harmonious music of verse; in every quality, in short, which 
constitutes a poet, and with which it is pitiful to think should be 
united so many which disgrace a man. 

With this exception, then, almost the only people who seem 
to have thought and spoken disparagingly of Addison were Lord 
Chesterfield and, curiously enough, his own daughter. There is a 
saying attributed to Lord Chesterfield, that Addison was the most 
timid and awkward man he had ever seen. Yet this saying, if ever 
said at all, is no more than an ill-natured amplification of what was, 
as is well known, one of Addison’s characteristics, a certain timidity 
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and shyness among strangers, or in company where the modes of 
thought and topics of conversation were not such as he was familiar 
with or interested in. Equally disinclined to appear ignorant or 
careless, the polite and sensitive Addison would take refuge from such 
a dilemma in a discreet silence—an example which might certainly be 
followed with advantage by many who have acquired at the present 
day a name for brilliant conversation. He was himself aware of this 
failing, if failing it can be called; and one of the happiest strokes of 
his wit is to be found in his answer to a lady who once rallied him on 
his dulness: “ Madam, I have only ninepence in my pocket, but I can 
draw for a thousand pounds.” 

Very little is known of Addison’s daughter, and that little is known 
but vaguely. On the one hand it is reported that she had been heard 
to say that whatever other people might find to commend in her 
father’s Spectators, she could not admire them. On the other hand, 
a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1797, the year of 
the lady’s death, avers that she “could go on in any part of her 
father’s works, or repeat the whole, but was incapable of speaking or 
writing a single sentence.” This statement again was refuted in a 
succeeding number of the same magazine: 


“T have not conversed very frequently with her,” writes the later cor- 
respondent, “but enough to be convinced that her memory, though good, 
was not so extraordinary as is represented. I have heard her repeat some 
of the poetical parts of the Spectator, which she did with considerable 
accuracy of memory, and great propriety of emphasis. But I do not 
believe that she could have repeated one prose paper out of all her father’s 
works. She could have given an account of the contents of many. She 
read them frequently. . . . So far is it from being true that she could 
not write or speak a single sentence intelligibly, that I am persuaded she 
could do both as well as the generality of other people. . . . It is by no 
means true that she was an imbecile, or such a prodigy of memory. Her 


memory was strong, but not marvellous; her understanding was good, but 
not particularly great.” 


Miss Addison was born in 1718. In the year after her birth her 
father died, and at the age of twelve her mother too was taken from 
her. She was educated at a school in Queen’s Square, and for some 
years lived in a house of her own in Burlington Street. But the 
greater part of her life was passed at Bilton, near Rugby, a pleasant 
place on the banks of the Avon, which her father had bought in 1711 
from the family of Sir William Broughton. The purchase-money was 
£10,000, a large sum for those days, and one which even the fortunate 
and careful Addison would have probably found some difficulty in 
furnishing but for the help of his brother Gulston, who had had, no 
doubt, a turn at the Pagoda Tree, when he succeeded ‘ Diamond’ 
Pitt as Governor of Fort St. George. On the lady’s death, her 
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library was removed to London, and sold at Leigh and Sotheby’s in 
Leicester Square. Considerable excitement attended the sale, from 
the idea that among the books and papers which formed the collection 
might be found some interesting memorials of the illustrious man 
whose property they once had been. Expectation was, however, dis- 
appointed, and only in the name affixed to a few of the volumes was 
any trace of Joseph Addison to be found. The sale extended over 
five days. On the first four days the books were sold in 856 lots, 
which realised £456 2s. 9d.; on the last day the medals, jewels, &c., 
were disposed of for a further sum of £97 2s. 2d. 

Addison’s popularity was, in truth, something wonderful for those 
bitter and factious days, and would have been remarkable for a man 
of letters in any day. Even Swift, most ruthless and unsparing of 
partisans, spared him. Even he refrained from allowing his match- 
less wit to take the place of truth when Addison was at the bar. 


“Tt is not strange,” writes Macaulay, ‘‘that Addison, who calumniated 
and insulted nobody, should not have calumniated or insulted Swift. But 
it is remarkable that Swift, to whom neither genius nor virtue was sacred, 
and who generally seemed to find, like most other renegades, a peculiar 
pleasure in attacking old friends, should have shown so much respect and 
tenderness to Addison.” 


He grumbled to Stella, indeed, but when, and at whom, did Swift 
not grumble? “TI talked coldly awhile at the coffee-house with Mr. 
Addison,” he writes, 14th of January 1711. “All our friendship 
and dearness are off, talk words, of course, of when we shall meet, and 
that is all. . . . Is it not odd? But I think he has used me ill, and 
I have used him too well, at least his friend Steele.” How Addison 
used him ill, or he Addison well, is not clear, nor does history, so far 
as we know, offer any explanation, though, to be sure, he makes a 
vague statement to Stella that he has “represented Mr. Addison so 
well to the ministry” (7.e. the Tories under Harley and St. John) “ that 
they think and talk in his favour, though they hated him before.” 
He writes himself in very flattering terms to Addison, who had just 
left Dublin for England in the summer of 1710, to find his prospects 
darkening—Godolphin dismissed to make room for Harley, and all 
things presaging a change: 


“T am convinced,” so the compliment runs, “that whatever government 
come over, you will find all marks of kindness from any parliament here 
with respect to your employment; the Tories contending with the Whigs 
which should speak best of you. . . . In short, if you will come over 
again when you are at leisure, we will raise an army and make you King of 
Ireland. Can you think so meanly of a kingdom as not to be pleased that 


every creature in it who hath one grain of worth has a veneration for 
you?” 
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Nor is this the language only of empty compliment, in which, 
indeed, the great Dean was profuse enough so long as he thought any 
good might be gained therefrom. He writes in the same strain to 
Stella, and what he writes to her about public characters and their 
doings, may be fairly assumed to be the true expression of his 
thoughts. In October of the same year, 1710, though the elections 
went nearly everywhere against the Whigs, Addison was re-elected 
without opposition for Malmesbury, a seat he had secured in the pre- 
vious year, probably through the influence of Lord Wharton, the first 
electioneering agent of the day, and Swift tells Stella he believes if 
Addison had a mind to be chosen king he would hardly be refused. 
And lastly, when the Whigs are in again, and Addison at the summit 
of his political fame as Secretary of State, Stella is told that “three or 
four more such choices would gain more hearts in three weeks than 
the harsher measures of government in as many years.” It was 
between these two periods that Swift complained of the estrangement 
between him and Addison, and of the ill-conduct of the latter. But 
the explanation of the estrangement, at least, is clear enough. 
Addison’s party was out in the cold, and Swift, hungering after 
power and recognition, and enraged at the neglect of Wharton—the 
Whig Lord-Lieutenant—in which, perhaps, he chose to fancy the 
secretary had had a share, had crossed over to the Tory ranks, the 
most illustrious and powerful of deserters. The sensitive nature of 
Addison could never have borne even the risk of being regarded as a 
suitor to a man with whom he had lived on terms of equality, on 
whom he had himself at least tried to confer benefits, and whom, 
moreover, he could not but consider as a renegade—a character, 
indeed, to which but little disgrace was attached in those days, but 
which Addison, scrupulous and honest beyond his age, would view 
with peculiar distaste. Such delicacy Swift certainly was the last 
man to appreciate, and he attributed it in a sense, reasonably enough, 
to the motives which would in similar circumstances have influenced 
him—the jealousy of faction, and the envy of defeat. But when 
Fortune once more turned her wheel, we find the old intimacy re- 
newed, and Addison offering once again the friendship and good 
offices which Swift was not too proud to accept. 

Not the least remarkable instance of the good feeling with which 
all parties alike regarded, and have ever regarded, Addison, is the 
silence which has been maintained respecting his political failure. 
That he did fail as a politician is certain, and yet it is certain from 
negative rather than from any positive inference. There is no men- 
tion of his success, and we may be sure, therefore, that he did not 
succeed. Some of his admirers have tried to prove the contrary, but 
they have not made out a very good case, and one cannot but feel 
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they would have done more wisely to accept what cannot be disproved 
in silence. There is no more injudicious advocate than he who tries 
to prove too much. Fame has showered her favours with no niggard 
hand on Addison ; but she will not be forced. He was witty, he was 
learned, he was virtuous; truthful, honourable, kindly; a charming 
companion, a firm friend; and he wrote such beautiful English as the 
world had never read before, and has never, as yet, read since. So 
much Fame has never wearied of trumpeting abroad to the four 
corners of the earth; but when she is required also to proclaim that 
he was happy and triumphant in politics as in letters; that his State 
papers were as unrivalled as his Spectators; that he was ready with 
tongue as with pen; and that he made no contemptible figure by the 
side of such statesmen as Somers, Halifax, and Wharton—then she 
shakes her head. She will not, indeed, prove faithless to her favourite ; 
she does not blaze out the unwelcome truth, and shout to the world how 
the mighty fell; but she lays her trumpet down, or maybe shifts the 
scene, and blows another note. Like the chancellor in the Sleeping 
Palace, she makes no direct answer, but “smiling puts the question by.” 
“ A mute in St. Stephen’s, and a trifler in Downing Street ” is the 
sentence passed upon Addison the statesman by the late Lord Stan- 
hope, who has at the same time paid a high and just tribute to the 
memory of Addison the man and the writer. It is a hard sentence, 
and in part, perhaps, unduly hard. The first part is true enough 
beyond question. Macaulay says there is reason to suppose that he 
spoke more than once in the Irish parliament, where he sat for two 
sessions as member for Cavan, and spoke with effect, but it is certain 
that, whatever may have been his oratorical displays at Dublin, at 
Westminster he never even attained the fame of “ Single-Speech ” 
Hamilton. There is a somewhat broad story related of the only time 
he so far overcame his timidity as to get upon his legs, which we may 
believe, or not, as we choose, merely remarking that the indelicacy of 
the anecdote is no impeachment of its veracity. It is a fact, however, 
that he only once rose in the House of Commons; that after a few 
unintelligible sentences he resumed his seat in confusion, and that he 
never renewed the attempt. That he himself was conscious how 
irreconcilable with his advancement to such a position as Secretary 
of State this constitutional failing must have appeared to many is 
apparent in his remonstrance to Lord Halifax, when informed by that 
nobleman of the proposed honour. He frankly told his lordship, who 
was then in expectation of the white staff, that he did not aim at so 
high a post, and very sensibly urged his inability to speak in public 
as a sound reason. But Halifax would not hear of the excuse, and 
“begged for no more of such “ unseasonable modesty.” He admitted 
that he should be glad to see Addison get over his “ silly sheepishness,” 
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but since that could not be, there was no more to be said. “Thy 
pen,” he concluded, “has been already an honour to thy country, and, 
I dare say, will be a credit to thy King.” 

It was in the magic of his pen that the secret of Addison’s success 
lay. If when he rose up to speak he was dumb, when he sat down to 
write he became as eloquent as any Halifax or Cowper. Not in the 
archives of Downing Street, or in the annals of the House of Commons, 
is to be found the justification of Addison’s rise to power, but in the 
Whig Examiner and the Freeholder. In those days the pamphleteer 
played as prominent a part on the political stage as the orator; the 
pen was as powerful an engine in the State as the tongue. A smart 
and timely pamphlet did often better and more instant service than 
the most eloquent and vigorous speech, for the one was heard but by 
the few, whereas the other was read throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom. “St. John,” writes Macaulay, “was cer- 
tainly, in Anne’s reign, the best Tory speaker ; Cowper was probably 
the best Whig speaker. But it may well be doubted whether St. John 
did so much for the Tories as Swift, and whether Cowper did so much 
for the Whigs as Addison.” Addison, it is true, had but little taste 
for that sort of warfare as it was too often waged in those violent and 
downright times, yet Johnson, a Tory among Tories, has pronounced 
the Whig Examiner to be superior to any of Swift’s writings on the 
other side, and some of the Freeholders are as good as anything in 
the Spectator. In this sense, therefore, mute though he was in 
St. Stephen’s, Addison cannot be considered a political failure, in the 
sense that he was of no use to his party, and that no return was 
received for the distinctions his party bestowed upon him. Rather, 
indeed, should we be inclined to doubt whether more was ever expected 
of him than he gave. 

The phrase a “trifler in Downing Street” rests upon less substan- 
tial grounds. It may be believed, or disbelieved, according to the 
humour of the judge. Lord Stanhope has believed it ; Macaulay has 
disbelieved it: the former has given authority for believing it; the 
latter has given his own reasons for disbelieving it. Pope once told 
somebody, and Johnson has repeated the saying, that Addison could 
not issue an order from his office without losing his time in quest of 
fine expressions, softening the asperity of the remark in a manner by 
adding that his imagination was too fine to make a man of business. 
This saying is, of course, elaborated by Spence into a regular chapter 
and verse story; and we are told how “ Lord Oxford said one day to 
Mr. Sandys (son to Lord Sandys), ‘ This fellow can’t write a common 
letter,’ and snatched the pen out of Addison’s hand, and wrote it 
himself.” A better-known version of this story—for the two have, no 
doubt, a common origin—is that told by Lord Stanhope, and com- 
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mented on by Macaulay. According to this version, Addison, as 
secretary to the Lords Justices, who held the regency of the kingdom 
on the death of Anne, was directed to prepare a letter to the King 
announcing to him his succession, but was so distracted with the 
choice of words, and so overwhelmed with the importance of the crisis, 
that it was found necessary to call in a common clerk (of the name of 
Southwell, who used afterwards to boast himself a better man than‘ 
Addison), who at once did what was wanted. Whether the story be 
true or not, there are certainly some grounds for discrediting Spence’s 
version. It will be noticed that he couples Addison’s name with that 
of Harley, Earl of Oxford—the name, that is, of the most honest of 
Whigs as serving under the most uncompromising of Tories. Now, it 
is true that the first Government post that Addison filled was that of 
Under-Secretary to Sir Charles Hedges, a Tory Secretary of State. 
This was in the spring of 1706, when a coalition had been formed 
between the chiefs of the two parties, soon, however, to be followed 
by Harley’s dismissal and the complete triumph of the Whigs. But 
Robert Harley was not known as Lord Oxford till after 1710, and 
there is certainly no mention of any alliance between Addison and 
Lord Oxford in any biography or notice of the former that we have 
ever had the fortune to encounter. It is impossible to decide whether 
the other version be true or not, and, indeed, the matter is one of no 
moment. Macaulay has shown explicitly enough how the tale might 
be gospel-truth, and yet Addison’s reputation suffer not one jot: 

“It may well be that Addison did not know, till he had consulted 
experienced clerks, who remembered the times when William III. was 
absent on the Continent, in what form a letter from the Council of Regency 
to the King ought to be drawn. We think it very likely that the ablest 
statesmen of our time, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmer- 
ston, for example, would, in similar circumstances, be found quite as 
ignorant. Every office has some little mysteries which the dullest man 
may learn with a little attention, and which the greatest man cannot 
possibly know by intuition. One paper must be signed by the chief of the 
department, another by his deputy. To a third the royal sign-manual is 
necessary. One communication is to be registered, and another is not. 
One sentence must be in black ink and another in red ink. If the ablest 
Secretary for Ireland were moved to the India Board, if the ablest President 
of the India Board were moved to the War Office, he would require instruc- 
tion on points like these: and we do not doubt that Addison required such 


instruction when he became, for the first time, Secretary to the Lords 
Justices.” 


It detracts, then, not a whit from Addison’s literary fame if he was 
obliged to make use of the experience of this Mr. Southwell, or of any 
other clerk, as it certainly adds nothing to it if he was able to dis- 
pense with any assistance in composing this official and most impor- 
tant document. It is worthy of note, however, that all his official 
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papers that have come down to us are remarkable for their extreme 
simplicity of style, as, indeed, was only to be expected from one of 
such correct judgment. According to Steele, Addison, when once he 
had resolved on his subject and mode of treatment, would, while 
walking about his room, dictate with the utmost ease and freedom of 
thought and language as fast as the pen could follow him. Even 
Pope allowed that he wrote very fluently, but was too scrupulous in 
correcting, adding that he would alter anything before publication to 
satisfy a friend on whose judgment he relied, but would never retouch 
his pieces after publication. This statement is partly confirmed by 
the testimony of Richard Nutt, one of the first printers of the Tatler, 
who averred that the press was often stopped by Addison for the sake 
of inserting new prepositions or conjunctions (sometimes too, by the 
way, for want of copy, when Steele had to be hunted out to supply 
what was necessary, which, it is added, he would do with extraordinary 
rapidity ; one particular paper being mentioned as written by him in 
bed at midnight, while Nutt waited to carry it to the press). It is 
probable that Pope, Steele, and Nutt have all spoken truth. No 
one who has studied Addison’s style with any degree of attention can 
believe that a writer of such admirable grace, ease, and fancy, could 
have experienced any difficulty in expressing his thoughts in fitting 
language; yet equally will he understand that a writer of such 
exquisite taste and so delicate an ear might have been nice even to 
fastidiousness in polishing and correcting after composition. And we 
may be pretty certain that Addison, of all men, was but little likely, 
whatever unforeseen emergencies might arise, to sit down to write on 
the spur of the moment, or without due thought both as to the matter 
and the manner of his writing. Young, in his Epistle to Tickell, 
asserts of the Spectator that— 


“A chance amusement polished half an age ;” 


but as far as Addison himself was concerned, it is a fact that before 
he began to indulge in the amusement he had collected materials to 
the amount of three folio volumes. 

Another charge has been brought against Addison which is, in all 
the circumstances, more easy of belief. It is said that he was too 
fond of wine. ‘To allow this is, to be sure, to allow no more than that 
he was a human being who lived in the days of Queen Anne; “of 
any other statesman or writer of Queen Anne’s reign, we should no 
more think of saying that he sometimes took too much wine, than that 
he wore a long wig and a sword.” So difficult, indeed, is it to imagine 
a gentleman of that day, no matter how exalted his rank, or distin- 
guished his attainments, against whom the same accusation could not 
have been brought, that posterity has been probably well enough 
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content to accept as a fact that Addison must have been convivially 
inclined, because every one else whose name is associated with him 
and his times was convivially inclined, rather than to examine for 
themselves the evidence in support of a charge which we rightly 
enough estimate at its proper gravity, but which the society of Queen 
Anne considered almost the indispensable accomplishment of a fine 
gentleman. This evidence is certainly slight enough. We -have seen 
how the Tatler bears witness to the brightening influence a pint of 
wine exercised upon the gentleman with whom Dartiquenave had “ the 
good fortune to be intimate.” Yet this scarcely amounts to a charge 
of excess; nor does Pope’s ill-natured sneer at Addison’s fondness for 
tavern-sittings necessarily imply more than that Pope’s weak frame 
and sickly constitution debarred him from this, the most familiar, form 
of social intercourse. Swift in one of his letters mentions how some- 
times “ Mr. Addison and I steal to a bottle of bad wine and wish for 
no third person but you” (Colonel Hunter, to whom the letter is 
addressed), “‘ who, if you were with us, would never be satisfied with- 
out three more.” There is no saying, to be sure, what injurious effect 
half a bottle of bad wine might not have on the soundest and strongest 
head, but half a bottle of good wine consumed over friendly talk is 
certainly not an extravagant allowance. When Addison and Steele 
were in company together, it was generally noticed that by the time 
Steele was fit to be carried to bed, Addison was just beginning to put 
aside his usual reserve and show his unrivalled powers of conversation 
in their full brilliancy. If Addison drank glass for glass with Steele 
with no more appreciable effect than this, he must indeed have pos- 
sessed a brain more seasoned even than that of the immortal Athos 
himself. Moreover, that Addison was not the inveterate frequenter 
of taverns and late sitter that Pope, no doubt, wished to imply, is 
amply proved by the fact that, when living in London, it was his in- 
variable practice to keep a room somewhere in the suburbs, whither he 
could retire, as the humour seized him, for study and quiet. From a 
cottage in Sandy End, in the Fulham Road, many of his letters to the 
young Lord Warwick are addressed, and from the same place, too, 
some of Steele’s effusions to “dear Prue” are also dated. In Addison’s 
own correspondence may indeed be found what might be construed by 
an illiberal judge into an admission of this weakness. On his home- 
ward journey from Italy, a journey leisurely protracted over several 
months, he made the acquaintance of a Mr. Wyche, the English resi- 
dent at Hamburg, and to him Addison writes the following certainly, 
at first sight, somewhat compromising epistle : 


“ Dear Sir,—My hand at present begins to grow steady enough for a 
Letter, so that the properest use I can put it to is to thank y° honest 
Gentleman that set it a-shaking. I have had this morning a desperate 
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design in my head to attack you in Verse, which I should certainly have 
done could I have found out a Rhime to Rimmer. But tho’ you have 
escaped for y® present you are not yet out of danger, if I can a little recover 
my talent at Crambo. . . . As your Company made our stay at Hambourg 
agreeable, your wine has given us all y* satisfaction that we have found in 
our journey through Westphalia. If drinking your Health will do you 
any good you may expect to be as long-lived as Methuselah, or to use a 
more familiar instance, as y* oldest Hoc in y° Cellar.” 


Again, writing from Holland, he tells “ Alleyn Bathurst, Esq.,” the 
first lord of the name, “I drank your health to-day with Sir Richard 
Shirly,” and yet once more we find an allusion to a similar proof of 
friendship shown on behalf of a Mr. Wood (according to a letter of 
Addison’s to Edward Wortley Montagu, somewhat inclined that way 
himself), who is assured that his health has been drunk “a hundred 
times in excellent Champaign” in Lord Effingham’s company at 
Amsterdam. We must confess, however, that for our part these ad- 
missions do not amount to much. We would be very far indeed from 
imputing to Addison even any shadow of that morbid affectation which 
induced Byron to represent himself to his friends as wasting, while at 
Cambridge, over cards and claret nights which were really passed in 
writing verses and reading books, but we think it quite possible that 
Addison may have been willing to impart a little colour of joviality 
and fashionable repute to his letters. Nor need this belief carry with 
it any forfeiture of respect. Addison was a young man and a poor 
man, without any certain means of support, and, at that particular 
time, without any certain knowledge how those means were to be 
obtained. It is not unnatural that he should have been anxious to put 
a good face on circumstances to his friends, and also to suggest a 
knowledge and practice of the usages and habits of good society. But 
indeed, if we put a literal interpretation on these letters and the 
letters of Pope and Swift, as his biographers have been content to do, 
they can scarcely support a charge of habitual excess. That Addison 
was at all addicted to drinking, even as the phrase would be under- 
stood in our own time, we cannot for a moment believe, and the absurd 
and malicious report that his death was hastened by such a habit is 
directly contradicted by facts. No one who has read Addison’s 
writings and learned his life can really believe that a man who 
thought as he thought, wrote as he wrote, and lived as he lived, was, 
in any sense of the word, a drunkard. 
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Che Mystery of Marmaduke : 


{ Eetracted from the Diary of the REVEREND Noau KILMINSTER, of 
Cauldkirk, North Britain.] 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
(The Right of Translation is Reserved.) 





First Extract. 


September 13th.—Winter seems to be upon us, on the Highland 
Border, already. I looked out of window, as the evening closed in, 
before I barred the shutters and drew the curtains for the night. The 
clouds hid the hilltops on either side of our valley. Swirling mists 
parted and met again on the lower slopes, as the varying breeze blew 
them. The blackening waters of the lake before our window seemed 
to anticipate the coming darkness. On the more distant hills the 
torrents were just visible, in the breaks of the mist, stealing their way 
over the brown ground like threads of silver. It was a dreary scene. 
The stillness of all things was only interrupted by the splashing of 
our little waterfall at the back of the house. I was not sorry to 
close the shutters, and-confine the view to the four walls of our 
sitting-room. 

The day happened to be my birthday. I sat by the peat-fire, 
waiting for the lamp and the tea-tray, and contemplating my past 
life from the vantage-ground, so to speak, of my fifty-fifth year. 

There was wonderfully little to look back on. Nearly thirty years 
since, it pleased an all-wise Providence to cast my lot in this remote 
Scottish hamlet, and to make me Minister of Cauldkirk, on a stipend 
of seventy-four pounds sterling per annum. I and my surroundings 
have grown quietly older and older together. I have outlived my 
wife; I have buried one generation among my parishioners, and 
married another; I have borne the wear and tear of years better than 
the kirk in which I minister and the manse (or parsonage-house) in 
which I live—both sadly out of repair, and both still trusting for the 
means of reparation to the pious benefactions of persons richer than 
myself. Not that I complain, be it understood, of the humble posi- 
tion which I occupy. I possess many blessings; and I thank the 
Lord for them. I have my little bit of land and my cow. I have 
also my good daughter, Felicia; named after her deceased mother, 
but inheriting her comely looks, it is thought, rather from myself. 
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Neither let me forget my elder sister, Judith; a friendless single 
person, sheltered under my roof, whose temperament I could wish 
somewhat less prone to look at persons and things on the gloomy 
side, but whose compensating virtues Heaven forbid that I should 
deny. No; I am grateful for what has been given me (from on 
high), and resigned to what has been taken away. With what fair 
prospects did I start in life! Springing from a good old Scottish 
stock, blest with every advantage of education that the institutions of 
Scotland and England in turn could offer; with a career at the Bar 
and in Parliament before me—and all cast to the winds, as it were, 
by the measureless prodigality of my unhappy father, God forgive 
him! I doubt if I had five pounds left in the world, when the com- 
passion of my relatives on the mother’s side opened a refuge to me at 


Cauldkirk, and hid me from the notice of the world for the rest of my 
life. 


September 14th.—Thus far I had posted up my Diary on the 
evening of the 13th, when an event occurred so completely unex- 
pected by my household and myself, that the pen, I'may say, dropped 
incontinently from my hand. 

It was the time when we had finished our tea, or supper—I hardly 
know which to call it. In the silence, we could hear the rain pouring 
against the window, and the wind that had risen with the darkness 
howling round the house. My sister Judith, taking the gloomy view 
according to custom—copious draughts of good Bohea and two help- 
ings of such a mutton ham as only Scotland can produce had no effect 
in raising her spirits—my sister, I say, remarked that there would be 
ships lost at sea and men drowned this night. My daughter Felicia, 
the brightest-tempered creature of the female sex that I have ever 
met with, tried to give a cheerful turn to her aunt’s depressing prog- 
nostication. “If the ships must be lost,” she said, “we may surely 
hope that the men will be saved.” ‘ God willing,” I put in—thereby 
giving to my daughter’s humane expression of feeling the fit religious 
tone that was all it wanted—and then went on with my written 
record of the events and reflections of the day. No more was said. 
Felicia took up a book. Judith took up her knitting. 

On a sudden, the silence was broken by a blow on the house door. 
My two companions, as is the way of women, set up a scream. I was 
startled myself, wondering who could be out in the rain and the 
darkness, and striking at the door of the house. A stranger it must 
be. Light or dark, any person in or near Cauldkirk wanting admis- 
sion would know where to find the bell-handle at the side of the door. 
I waited awhile to hear what might happen next. The stroke was 
repeated, but more softly. It became me as a man and a minister to - 
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set an example. I went out into the passage, and I called through 
the door, “ Who’s there ?” 

A man’s voice answered—so faintly that I could barely hear him— 
“ A lost traveller.” 

Immediately upon this my cheerful sister expressed her view of the 
matter through the open parlour door. “ Brother Noah, it’s a robber. 
Don’t let him in!” 

What would the Good Samaritan have done in my place? Assuredly 
he would have run the risk, and opened the door. I imitated the 
Good Samaritan. 

A man, dripping wet, with a knapsack on his back and a thick 
stick in his hand, staggered in, and would I think have fallen in the 
passage if I had not caught him by the arm. Judith peeped out at 
the parlour door, and said, “ He’s drunk.” Felicia was behind her, 
holding up a lighted candle the better to see what was going on. 
“Look at his face, aunt,” says she. “Worn out with fatigue, poor 
man. Bring him in, father—bring him in.” 

Good Felicia! I was proud of my girl. “ He’ll spoil the carpet,” 
says sister Judith. I said, “Silence, for shame!” and brought him in, 
and dropped him dripping into my own armchair. Would the Good 
Samaritan have thought of his carpet or his chair? I did think of 
them, but I overcame it. Ah, we are a decadent generation in these 
latter days ! 

“Be quick, father!” says Felicia; “ he'll faint if you don’t give him 
something !” 

I took out one of our little drinking cups (called among us a 
“Quaigh”), while Felicia, instructed by me, ran to the kitchen for 
the cream-jug. Filling the cup with whisky and cream in equal pro- 
portions, I offered it to him. He drank it off as if it had been so 
much water. “Stimulant and nourishment, you'll observe, sir, in 
equal portions,” I remarked to him. “ How do you feel now?” 

“ Ready for another!” says he. 

Felicia burst out laughing. I gave him another. As I turned to 
hand it to him, sister Judith came behind me, and snatched away the 
cream-jug. Never a generous person, sister Judith, at the best of 
times—more especially in the matter of cream. 

He handed me back the empty cup. “I believe, sir, you have 
saved my life,” he said. “Under Providence,” I put in—adding, 
“But I would remark, looking to the state of your clothes, that I 
have yet another service to offer you, before you tell us how you 
came into this pitiable state.” With that reply, I led him upstairs, 
and set before him the poor resources of my wardrobe, and left him 
to do the best he could with them. He was rather a small man, and 
T am in stature nigh on six feet. When he came down to us in my 
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clothes, we had the merriest evening that I can remember for years 
past. I thought Felicia would have had an hysteric fit; and even 
sister Judith laughed—he did look such a comical figure in the 
minister’s garments. 

As for the misfortune that had befallen him, it offered one more 
example of the preternatural rashness of the English traveller, in 
countries unknown to him. He was on a walking tour through 
Scotland; and he had set forth to go twenty miles a-foot, from a 
town on one side of the Highland Border to a town on the other, 
without a guide. The only wonder is that he found his way to 
Cauldkirk, instead of perishing of exposure among the lonesome hills. 

“Will you offer thanks for your preservation to the Throne of 
Grace, in your prayers to-night?” I asked him. And he answered, 
“Indeed I will!” 

We have a spare room at the manse; but it had not been inhabited 
for more than a year past. Therefore we made his bed, for that 
night, on the sofa in the parlour; and so left him, with the fire on 
one side of his couch, and the whisky and the mutton ham on the 
other, in case of need. He mentioned his name when we bade him 
good-night. Marmaduke Darleigh of London, son of a minister of 
the English Church Establishment, now deceased. It was plain, I 


may add, before he spoke, that we had offered the hospitality of the 
manse to a man of gentle breeding. 


September 15th.—I have to record a singularly pleasant day ; due 
partly to a return of the fine weather, partly to the good social gifts 
of our guest. Attired again in his own clothing, he was, albeit want- 
ing in height, a finely proportioned man, with remarkably small hands 
and feet; having also a bright mobile face, and large dark eyes of an 
extraordinary diversity of expression. Also, he was of a sweet and 
cheerful humour ; easily pleased with little things, and amiably ready 
to make his gifts agreeable to all of us. At the same time, a person 
of my experience and penetration could not fail to perceive that he 
was most content when in company with Felicia. I have already 
mentioned my daughter’s comely looks and good womanly qualities. 
It was in the order of nature. that a young man (to use his 
own phrase) getting near to his thirty-first birthday should feel 
drawn by sympathy towards a well-favoured young woman in her 
four-and-twentieth year. In matters of this sort I have always culti- 
vated a liberal turn of mind, not forgetting my own youth. 

As the evening closed in, I was sorry to notice a certain change in 
our guest for the,worse. He showed signs of fatigue—falling asleep 
at intervals in his chair, and waking up and shivering. The spare 
room was now well aired, having had a roaring fire in it all day. I 
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begged him not to stand on ceremony, and to betake himself at once 
to his bed. Felicia (having learned the accomplishment from her ex- 
cellent mother) made him a warm sleeping-draught of eggs, sugar, 
nutmeg, and spirits, delicious alike to the senses of smell and taste. 
Sister Judith waited until he had closed the door behind him, and 
then favoured me with one of her dismal predictions. ‘“ You'll rue 


the day, brother, when you let him into the house. He is going to 
fall ill on our hands.” 


Szconp Extract. 


November 28th.—God {be praised for aii His mercies! This day, 
our guest, Marmaduke Darleigh, joined us downstairs in the sitting- 
room for the first time since his illness. He is sadly deteriorated, in 
a bodily sense, by the wasting rheumatic fever that brought him nigh 
to death ; but he is still young, and the doctor (humanly speaking) 
has no doubt of his speedy and complete recovery. My sister takes 
the opposite view. She remarked, in his hearing, that nobody ever 
thoroughly got over a rheumatic fever. Oh, Judith! Judith! it’s 
well for humanity that you're a single person! If, haply, there had 
been any man desperate enough to tackle such a woman in the bonds 
of marriage, what a pessimist progeny must have proceeded from 
you! 

Looking back over my Diary for the last two months and more, I 
see one monotonous record of the poor fellow’s sufferings; cheered 
and varied, I am pleased to add, by the devoted services of my daughter 
at the sick man’s bedside. With some help from her aunt (most 
readily given when he was nearest to the point of death), and with 
needful services performed in turn by two of our aged women in 
Cauldkirk, Felicia could not have nursed him more assiduously if he 
had been her own brother. Half the credit of bringing him through 
it belonged (as the doctor himself confessed) to the discreet young 
nurse, always ready through the worst of the illness, and always 
cheerful through the long convalescence that followed. I must also 
record to the credit of Marmaduke that he was indeed duly grateful. 
When I led him into the parlour, and he saw Felicia waiting by the 
armchair, smiling and patting the pillows for him, he took her by 
the hand, and burst out crying. Weakness, in part, no doubt—but 
sincere gratitude at the bottom of it, I am equally sure. 


November 29th.—However, there are limits even to sincere grati- 
tude. Of this truth Mr. Marmaduke seems to be insufficiently aware. 
Entering the sitting-room soon after noon to-day, I found our conva- 
lescent guest and his nurse alone. His head was resting on her 
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shoulder ; his arm was round her waist—and (the truth before every- 
thing) Felicia was kissing him. 

A man may be of a liberal turn of mind, and may yet consistently 
object to freedom when it takes the form of unlicensed embracing and 
kissing; the person being his own daughter, and the place his own 
house. I signed to my girl to leave us; and I advanced to Mr. 
Marmaduke, with my opinion of his conduct just rising in words 
to my lips—when he staggered me with amazement by asking for 
Felicia’s hand in marriage. 

“You need feel no doubt of my being able to offer to your daughter 
a position of comfort and respectability,” he said. “1 have a settled 
income of eight hundred pounds a year.” His raptures over Felicia ; 
his protestations that she was the first woman he had ever really 
loved ; his profane declaration that he preferred to die, if I refused to 
let him be her husband—all these flourishes, as I may call them, 
passed in at one of my ears and out at the other. But eight hundred 
pounds sterling per annum, descending as it were in a golden 
avalanche on the mind of a Scottish minister (accustomed to thirty 
years’ annual contemplation of seventy-four pounds)—eight hundred 
a year, in one young man’s pocket, I say, completely: overpowered me. 
I just managed to answer, “ Wait till to-morrow ”—and hurried out 
of doors to recover my self-respect, if the thing was to be anywise 
done. I took my way through the valley. The sun was shining, for 
a wonder. When I saw my shadow on the hillside, I saw the Golden 
Calf as an integral part of me, bearing this inscription in letters of 
flame—* Here’s another of them !” 


November 30th.—I have made amends for yesterday’s backsliding ; 
I have acted as becomes my parental dignity and my sacred calling. 

The temptation to do otherwise has not been wanting. Here is 
sister Judith’s advice: “ Make sure that he has got the money first ; 
and, for Heaven’s sake, nail him!” Here is Mr. Marmaduke’s pro- 
posal: “Make any conditions you please, so long as you give me 
your daughter.” And, lastly, here is Felicia’s confession: “ Father, 
my heart is set on him. Oh, don’t be unkind to me for the first time 
in your life !” 

But I have stood firm. I have refused to hear any more words on 
the subject from any one of them, for the next six months to come. 
“So serious a venture as the venture of marriage,” I said, “is not to 
be undertaken on impulse. As soon as Mr. Marmaduke can travel, I 
request him to leave us, and not to return again for six months, If, 
after that interval, he is still of the same mind, and my daughter is 
still of the same mind, let him return to Cauldkirk, and (premising 
that I am in all other respects satisfied) let him ask me for his wife.” 
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There were tears, there were protestations ; I remained immovable. 
A week later, Mr. Marmaduke left us, on his way by easy stages to 
the south. I am not a hard man. I rewarded the lovers for their 
obedience by keeping sister Judith out of the way, and letting them 
say their farewell words (accompaniments included) in private. 


Tarp Exrract. 


May 28th.—A letter from Mr. Marmaduke, informing me that I 
may expect him at Cauldkirk, exactly at the expiration of the six 
months’ interval—viz., on June the seventh. 

Writing to this effect, he added a timely word on the subject of his 
family. Both his parents were dead; his only brother held a civil 
appointment in India, the place being named. His uncle (his father’s 
brother) was a merchant resident in London ; and to this near relative 
he referred me, if I wished to make inquiries about him. The names 
of his bankers, authorised to give me every information in respect to 
his pecuniary affairs, followed. Nothing could be more plain and 
straightforward. I wrote to his uncle, and I wrote to his bankers. 
In both cases the replies were perfectly satisfactory—nothing in the 
slightest degree doubtful, no prevarications, no mysteries. In a word, 
Mr. Marmaduke himself was thoroughly well vouched for, and Mr. 
Marmaduke’s income was invested in securities beyond fear and 
beyond reproach. Even sister Judith, bent on picking a hole in the 
record somewhere, tried hard, and could make nothing of it. 

The last sentence in Mr. Marmaduke’s letter was the only part of it 
which I failed to read with pleasure. He left it to me to fix the day 
for the marriage, and he entreated that I would make it as early a day 
as possible. I had a touch of the heartache when I thought of part- 
ing with Felicia, and being left at home with nobody but Judith. 
However, I got over it for that time; and, after consulting my 
daughter, we decided on naming a fortnight after Mr. Marmaduke’s 
arrival—that is to say, the twenty-first of June. This gave Felicia 
time for her preparations, besides offering to me the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with my son-in-law’s disposition. His long 
illness had necessarily kept us at a distance from one another. It is 
needless to say that I was disposed to think highly of a man who had 
won my good daughter’s heart, and who was declared by persons of 
the highest respectability to be worthy of the prize that he had won. 
Still, there was no harm in my studying him, so to speak, on my own 
account, and trying his qualities by the test of my own experience. 
The happiest marriage does indubitably make its demands on human 
forbearance ; and I was anxious, among other things, to assure myself 
of Mr. Marmaduke’s good temper. 
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Fourta Exrracr. 


June 22nd.—lIt is all over; they were married yesterday. The 
manse is a desert; and sister Judith was never so uncongenial a com- 
panion to me as I feel her to be now. Her last words to the married 
pair, when they drove away, were: “Lord help you both; you have 
all your troubles before you!” 

I had no heart to write yesterday’s record, yesterday evening as 
usual. The absence of Felicia at the supper table completely over- 
came me. I, who have so often comforted others in their afflictions, 
could find no comfort for myself. Even now that the day has passed, 
the tears come into my eyes, only with writing about it. Sad, sad 
weakness! Let me close my Diary, and open the Bible—and be 
myself again. 


June 23rd.—More resigned since yesterday ; a more becoming and 
more pious frame of mind—obedient to God’s holy will, and content 
in the belief that my dear daughter’s married life will be a happy 
one. 

They have gone abroad for their holiday—to Switzerland, by way 
of France. I was anything rather than pleased when I heard that 
my son-in-law proposed to take Felicia to that sink of iniquity, Paris. 
He knows already what I think of balls and playhouses, and similar 
devils’ diversions, and how I have brought up my daughter to think 
of them—the subject having occurred in conversation among us more 
than a week since. That he could meditate taking a child of mine to 
the headquarters of indecent jiggings and abominable stage-plays, of 
spouting rogues and painted Jezebels, was indeed a heavy blow. How- 
ever, Felicia reconciled me to it in the end. She declared that her 
only desire in going to Paris was to see the picture galleries, the 
public buildings, and the fair outward aspect of the city generally. 
“Your opinions, father, are my opinions,” she said; “and Marma- 
duke, I am sure, will so shape our arrangements as to prevent our 
passing a Sabbath in Paris.” Marmaduke not only consented to this 
(with the perfect good temper of which I have observed more than one 
gratifying example in him), but likewise assured me that, speaking for 
himself personally, it would be a relief to him when they got to the 
mountains and the lakes. So that matter was happily settled. Go 
where they may, God bless and prosper them ! 

Speaking of relief, I must record that Judith has gone away to 
Aberdeen on a visit to some friends. “You'll be wretched enough 
here,” she said at parting, “all by yourself.” Pure vanity and self- 
complacence! It may be resignation to her absence, or it may be 
natural force of mind, I began to be more easy and composed the 
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moment I was alone, and this blessed state of feeling has continued 
uninterruptedly ever since. 


Frrta Extract. 


September 5th.—A sudden change in my life, which it absolutely 
startles me to record. Iam going to London! 

My purpose in taking this most serious step is of a twofold nature. 
I have a greater and a lesser object in view. 

The greater object is to see my daughter, and to judge for myself 
whether certain doubts on the vital question of her happiness, which 
now torment te night and day, are unhappily founded on truth. She 
and her husband returned in August from their wedding-tour, and 
took up their abode in Marmaduke’s new residence in London. Up to 
this time, Felicia’s letters to me were, in very truth, the delight of my 
life—she was so entirely happy, so amazed and delighted with all the 
wonderful things she saw, so full of love and admiration for the best 
husband that ever lived. Since her return to London, I perceive a 
complete change. She makes no positive complaint, but she writes in 
a tone of weariness and discontent; she says next to nothing of Mar- 
maduke, and she dwells perpetually on the one idea of my going to 
London to see her. I hope with my whole heart that I am wrong; 
but the rare allusions to her husband, and the constantly repeated 
desire to see her father (while she has not been yet three months 
married) seem to me to be bad signs. In brief, my anxiety is too 
great to be endured. I have so arranged matters with one of my 
brethren as to be free to travel to London cheaply by steamer; and I 
begin the journey to-morrow. 

My lesser object may be dismissed in two words. Having already 
decided on going to London, I purpose to call on the wealthy noble- 
man who owns all the land hereabouts, and represent to him the 
discreditable, and indeed dangerous, condition of the parish kirk for 
want of means to institute the necessary repairs. If I find myself 
well received, I shall put in a word for the manse, which is almost in 
as deplorable a condition as the church. My lord is a wealthy man— 
may his heart and his purse be opened unto me! 

Sister Judith is packing my portmanteau. According to custom, 
she forebodes the worst. ‘Never forget,” she says, “that I warned 


you against Marmaduke, on the first night when he entered the 
house.” 


Srxta Exrracr. 


September 10th.—After more delays than one, on land and sea, I 
was at last set ashore near the Tower, on the afternoon of ‘yesterday. 
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God help us, my worst anticipations have been realised! My beloved 
Felicia has urgent and serious need of me. 

It is not to be denied that I made my entry into my son-in-law’s 
house in a disturbed and irritated frame of mind. First, my temper 
was tried by the almost interminable journey, in the noisy and com- 
fortless vehicle which they call a cab, from the river-wharf to the 
west end of London, where Marmaduke lives. In the second place, I 
was scandalised and alarmed by an incident which took place—still on 
the endless journey from east to west—in a street hard by the market 
of Covent Garden. 

We had just approached a large building, most profusely illumi- 
nated with gas, and exhibiting prodigious coloured placards having 
inscribed on them nothing but the name of Barrymore. The cab 
came suddenly to a standstill; and looking out to see what the 
obstacle might be, I discovered a huge concourse of men and women, 
drawn across the pavement and road alike, so that it seemed impos- 
sible to pass by them. I inquired of my driver what this assembling 
of the people meant. “Oh,” says he, “ Barrymore has made another 
hit.” This answer being perfectly unintelligible to me, I requested 
some further explanation, and discovered that “Barrymore” was the 
name of a stage-player favoured by the populace; that the building 
was a theatre; and that all these creatures with immortal souls were 
waiting, before the doors opened, to get places at the show! The 
emotions of sorrow and indignation caused by this discovery so 
absorbed me, that I failed to notice an attempt the driver made to pass 
through, where the crowd seemed to be thinner, until the offended 
people resented the proceeding. Some of them seized the horse’s 
head; others were on the point of pulling the driver off his box, 
when providentially the police interfered. Under their protection, we 
drew back, and reached our destination in safety, by another way. I 
record this otherwise unimportant affair, because it grieved and revolted 
me (when I thought of the peoples’ souls), and so indisposed my mind 
to take cheerful views of anything. Under these circumstances, I 
would fain hope that I have exaggerated the true state of the case, in 
respect to my daughter’s married life. 

My good girl almost smothered me with kisses. When I at last 
got a fair opportunity of observing her, I thought her looking pale 
and worn and anxious. Query: Should I have arrived at this con- 
clusion if I had met with: no example of the wicked dissipations of 
London, and if I had ridden*at my ease in a comfortable vehicle ? 

They had a succulent meal ready for me, and, what I call, fair 
enough whisky out of Scotland. Here again I remarked that Felicia 
ate very little, and Marmaduke nothing at all. He drank wine too— 
and, good heavens, champagne wine !—a needless waste of money 
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surely, when there was whisky on the table. My appetite being 
satisfied, my son-in-law went out of the room, and returned with his 
hat in his hand. “You and Felicia have many things to talk about 
on your first evening together. I'll leave you for a while—I shall 
only be in the way.” So he spoke. It was in vain that his wife and 
I assured him he was not in the way at all. He kissed his hand, and 
smiled pleasantly, and left us. 

“There, father!” says Felicia. “For the last ten days, he has 
gone out like that, and left me alone for the whole evening. When 
we first returned from Switzerland, he left me in the same mysterious 
way, only it was after breakfast then. Now he stays at home in the 
daytime, and goes out at night.” 

I inquired if she had not summoned him to give her some explana- 
tion. 

“T don’t know what to make of his explanation,” says Felicia. 
“When he went away in the daytime, he told me he had business in 
* the City. Since he took to going out at night, he says he goes to his 
club.” 

“Have you asked where his club is, my dear ?” 

“He says it’s in Pall Mall. There are dozens of clubs in that 
street—and he has never told me the name of his club. I am com- 
pletely shut out of his confidence. Would you believe it, father? he 
has not introduced one of his friends to me since we came home. I 
doubt if they know where he lives, since he took this house.” 

What could I say? I said nothing, and looked round the room. 
It was fitted up with perfectly palatial magnificence. Iam an ignorant 
man in matters of this sort, and partly to satisfy my curiosity, partly 
to change the subject, I asked to see the house. Mercy preserve us, 
the same grandeur everywhere! I wondered if even such an income 
as eight hundred a year could suffice for it all. In the moment when 
I was considering this, a truly frightful suspicion crossed my mind. 
Did these mysterious absences, taken in connection with the unbridled 
luxury that surrounded us, mean that my son-in-law was a gamester ? 
a shameless shuffler of cards, or a debauched bettor on horses? While 
I was still completely overcome by my own previsions of evil, my 
daughter put her arm in mine to take me to the top of the house. 
For the first time I observed a bracelet of dazzling gems on her wrist. 
“Not diamonds ?” I said. She answered, with as much composure as 
if she had been the wife of a nobleman, “ Yes, diamonds—a present 
from Marmaduke.” This was too much for me; my previsions, so to 
speak, forced their way into words. “Oh, my poor child!” I burst 
out, “I’m in mortal fear that your husband’s a gamester !” 

She showed none of the horror I had anticipated ; she only shook 
her head and began to cry. “ Worse than that, I’m afraid,” she said. 





—— 
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I was petrified ; my tongue refused its office, when I would fain 
have asked her what she meant. Her besetting sin, poor soul, is a 
proud spirit. She dried her eyes on a sudden, and spoke out freely, 
in these words: “I am not going to cry about it. The other day, 
father, we were out walking in the park. A horrid, bold, yellow- 
haired woman passed us in an open carriage. She kissed her hand to 
Marmaduke, and called out to him, ‘How are you, Marmy?’ I was 
so indignant that I pushed him away from me, and told him to go and 
take a drive with his lady. He burst out laughing. ‘ Nonsense!’ he 
said; ‘she has known me for years—you don’t understand our easy 
London manners.’ We have made it up since then; but I have my 
own opinion of the creature in the open carriage.” 

Morally speaking, this was worse than all. But, logically viewed, 
it completely failed as a means of accounting for the diamond bracelet 
and the splendour of the furniture. 

We went on to the uppermost story. It was cut off from the rest 
of the house by a stout partition of wood, and a door covered with 
green baize. When I tried the door, it was locked. “Ha!” says 
Felicia, “I wanted you to see it for yourself!” More of Marmaduke! 
He kept the door constantly locked, and the key in his pocket. When 
his wife asked him what it meant, he answered, “My study is up 
there—and I like to keep it entirely to myself.” After such a reply 
as that, the preservation of my daughter’s dignity permitted but one 
answer: “Oh, keep it to yourself, by all means!” 

My previsions, upon this, assumed another form. I now asked 
myself—still in connection with my son-in-law’s extravagant ex- 
penditure—whether the clue to the mystery might not haply be the 
forging of bank-notes on the other side of the baize door. My mind 
was prepared for anything by this time. We descended again to the 
dining-room. Felicia saw how my spirits were dashed, and came and 
perched;upon my knee. “ Enough of my troubles for to-night, father,” 
she said. “Iam going to be your little girl again, and we will talk 
of nothing but Cauldkirk, until Marmaduke comes back.” I am one 
of the firmest men living, but I could not keep the hot tears out of 
my eyes when she put her arm round my neck and said those words. 
By good fortune I was sitting with my back to the lamp; she didn’t 
notice me. 

A little before eleven o’clock, Marmaduke returned. He looked 
pale and weary. But more champagne, and this time something to 
eat with it, seemed to set him to rights again—no doubt by relieving 
him from the reproaches of a guilty conscience. 

T had been warned by Felicia to keep what had passed between us 
a secret from her husband for the present; so we had (superficially 
speaking) a merry end to the evening. My son-in-law was nearly as 
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good company as ever, and wonderfully fertile in suggestions and 
expedients when he saw they were wanted. Hearing from his wife, 
to whom I had mentioned it, that I purposed representing the decayed 
condition of the kirk and manse to the owner of Cauldkirk and the 
country round about, he strongly urged me to draw up a list of 
repairs that were most needful, before I waited on my lord. This 
advice, vicious and degraded as the man who offered it may be, was 
sound advice nevertheless. I shall assuredly take it. 

So far I had written in my Diary, in the forenoon. Returning to 
my daily record, after a lapse of some hours, 1 have a new mystery 
of iniquity to chronicle. My abominable son-in-law now appears (I 
blush to write it) to be nothing less than an associate of thieves ! 

After the meal they call luncheon, I thought it well, before recre- 
ating myself with the sights of London, to attend first to the crying 
necessities of the kirk and the manse. Furnished with my written 
list, I presented myself at his lordship’s residence. I was immedi- 
ately informed that he was otherwise engaged, and could not possibly 
receive me. If I wished to see my lord’s secretary, Mr. Helmsley, 
I could do so. Consenting to this, rather than fail entirely in my 
errand, I was shown into the secretary’s room. 

Mr. Helmsley heard what I had to say civilly enough ; expressing, 
however, grave doubts whether his lordship would do anything for 
me, the demands on his purse being insupportably numerous already. 
However, he undertook to place my list before his employer, and to 
let me know the result. ‘Where are you staying in London?” he 
asked. I answered, “ With my son-in-law, Mr. Marmaduke Darleigh.” 
Before I could add the address, the secretary started to his feet, and 
tossed the list back to me across the table in the most uncivil manner. 
“Upon my word,” says he, “ your assurance exceeds anything I ever 
heard of. Your son-in-law is concerned in the robbery of her lady- 
ship’s diamond bracelet—the discovery was made not an hour ago. 
Leave the house, sir, and consider yourself lucky that I have no 
instructions to give you in charge to the police.” I protested against 
this outrage, with a violence of language which I would rather not 
recall, As a minister I ought, under every provocation, to have 
preserved my self-control. 

I drove back to my unhappy daughter. Her guilty husband was 
with her. I was too angry to wait for a fit opportunity of speaking. 
The Christian humility which I have all my life cultivated as the first 
of virtues sank, as it were, from under me. In terms of burning 
indignation I told them what had happened. The result was too dis- 
tressing to be described. It ended in Felicia giving her husband 
back the bracelet. The hardened reprobate laughed at us. “ Wait 


till I have seen his lordship and Mr. Helmsley,” he said, and left the 
VOL. LY. . 
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house. Does he really mean to escape to foreign parts? Felicia, 
womanlike, believes in him still; she is quite convinced that there 
must be some mistake. I am myself in hourly expectation of the 
arrival of the police. 


With gratitude to Providence, I note before going to bed the harmless 
termination of the affair of the bracelet-—so far as Marmaduke is con- 
cerned. The agent who sold him the jewel has been forced to come 
forward and state the truth. His lordship’s wife is the guilty per- 
son; the bracelet was hers—a present from her husband. Harassed 
by debts that she dare not acknowledge, she sold it; my lord dis- 
covered that it was gone; and in terror of his anger the wretched 
woman took refuge in a lie. She declared that the bracelet had been 
stolen from her. Oh, the profligacy of the modern Babylon! It was 
well I went to the secretary when I did, or we should really have had 
the police in the house. Marmaduke found them in consultation over 
the supposed robbery, asking for his address. There was a dreadful 
exhibition of violence and recrimination at his lordship’s residence: 
in the end he repurchased the bracelet. My son-in-law’s money has 
been returned to him; and Mr. Helmsley has sent me a written 
apology. 

In a worldly sense, this may be called a satisfactory ending. It 
is not so, to my mind. I freely admit that I too hastily distrusted 
Marmaduke; but am I, on that account, to give him back immediately 
the place which he once occupied in my esteem? Again this evening 
he mysteriously quitted the house, leaving me alone with Felicia, and 
giving no better excuse for his conduct than that he had an engage- 
ment. And this when I have a double claim on his consideration, as 
his father-in-law, and his guest! Can I pass over such conduct, 
without taking any notice of it? What sort of an engagement is it 
that he cannot mention either to me or to his wife? I am positively 
resolved, for Felicia’s sake, to insist on an explanation before I leave 
London. 


September 11th.—The day began well enough. At breakfast, 
Marmaduke spoke feelingly of the unhappy result of my visit to his 
lordship, and asked me to let him look at the list of repairs. “It’s 
just useless to expect anything from my lord, after what has hap- 
pened,” I said. “ Besides, Mr. Helmsley gave me no hope when I 
stated my case to him.” Marmaduke still held out his hand for the 
list. ‘“ Let me try if I can get some subscribers,” he replied. This 
was kindly.meant, at any rate. I gave him the list; and I began to 
recover some of my old friendly feeling for him. Alas! the little 
gleam of tranquillity proved to be of short duration ! 
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We made out our plans for the day pleasantly enough. The check 
came when Felicia spoke next of our plans for the evening. “My 
father has only four days more to pass with us,” she said. “ Surely 
you won’t go out again to-night, and leave him?” Marmaduke’s face 
clouded over directly; he looked embarrassed and annoyed. Under 
any other circumstances, I should have begged that he would not 
inconvenience himself; but I felt that the present opportunity of 
forcing some explanation from him was, in my daughter’s interests, an 
opportunity which I was bound not to let slip. I sat perfectly silent, 
leaving them to settle it by themselves. 

“ You will stay with us this evening, won’t you?” says Felicia. 
No: he was not free for that evening. “ What! another engagement ? 
Surely you can put it off?” No; impossible to put it off. “Isita 
ball, or a party of some kind ?” N o answer ; he changed the subject 
—he offered Felicia the money repaid to him for the bracelet. “ Buy 
one for yourself, my dear, this time.” Felicia handed him back the 
money, rather too haughtily perhaps. “TI don’t want a bracelet,” she 
said; “I want your company in the evening.” He jumped up, good- 
tempered as he was, in something very like a rage—then looked at 
me, and checked himself on the point (as I believe) of using profane 
language. “This is downright persecution!” he burst out, with an 
angry turn of his head towards his wife. Felicia got up, in her turn. 
“ Your language is an insult to my father and tome!” He looked 
thoroughly staggered at this: it was evidently their first serious 
quarrel, Felicia took no notice of him. “ I will get ready directly, 
father; and we will go out together.” He stopped her as she was 
leaving the room—recovering his good temper with a readiness which 
it pleased me to see. ‘Come, come, Felicia! We have not quar- 
relled yet, and we won’t quarrel now. Let me off this one time more, 
and I will devote the next three evenings of your father’s visit to him 
and to you. Give me a kiss, and make it up.” My daughter doesn’t 
do things by halves. She gave him a dozen kisses, I should think— 
and there was a happy end to it. 

“ But what shall we do to-morrow evening?” says Marmaduke, 
sitting down by his wife, and patting her hand as it lay in his. 

“Take us somewhere,” says she. Marmaduke laughed. “ Your 
father objects to public amusements. Where does he want to go to?” 
Felicia took up the newspaper. “There isan oratorio at Exefer Hall,” 
she said ; “my father likes music.” He turned to me. * You don’t 
object to oratorios, sir?” “I don’t object to music,” I answered, “ out 
of a theatre.” Felicia handed the newspaper to me. “ Speaking of 
theatres, father, have you read what they say about the new play ? 
What a pity it can’t be given out of a theatre!” I looked at her in 
speechless amazement. She tried to explain herself. “The paper says 
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that the new play is a service rendered to the cause of virtue; and 
that the great actor, Barrymore, has set an example in producing it 
which deserves the encouragement of all truly religious people. Do 
read it, father!” I held up my hands in dismay. My own daughter 
perverted! pinning her faith on a newspaper! speaking with a per- 
verse expression of interest of a stage-play and an actor! Even Mar- 
maduke witnessed this lamentable exhibition of backsliding with some 
appearance of alarm. “It’s not her fault, sir,” he said, interceding 
with me. “It’s the fault of the newspaper. Don’t blame her!” I 
held my peace; determining inwardly to pray for her. Shortly after- 
wards my daughter and I went out. Marmaduke accompanied us 
part of the way, and left us at a telegraph office. “Who are you 
going to telegraph to?” Felicia asked. Another mystery! He 


answered, “Business of my own, my dear”—and went into the 
office. 


September 12th—Is my miserable son-in-law’s house under a 
curse? The yellow-haired woman in the open carriage drove up to 
the door at half past ten this morning, in a state of distraction. 
Felicia and I saw her from the drawing-room balcony—a tall 
woman in gorgeous garments. She knocked with her own hand at 
the door—she cried out distractedly, “Where is he? I must see 
him!” At the sound of her voice, Marmaduke (playing with his 
little dog in the drawing-room) rushed downstairs, and out into the 
street. ‘“ Hold your tongue!” we heard him say to her. “What are 
you here for ?” 

What she answered we failed to hear; she was certainly crying. 
Marmaduke stamped on the pavement like a man beside himself— 
took her roughly by the arm, and led her into the house. 

Before I could utter a word, Felicia left me, and flew headlong 
down the stairs. She was in time to hear the dining-room door 
locked. Following her, I prevented the poor jealous creature from 
making a disturbance at the door. God forgive me—not knowing 
how else to quiet her—I degraded myself by advising her to listen to 
what they said. She instantly opened the door of the back dining- 
room, and beckoned to me to follow. I naturally hesitated. “I 
shall go mad,” she whispered, “if you leave me by myself!” What 
could Ido? I degraded myself for the second time. For my own 
child—in pity for my own child! 

We heard them, through the flimsy modern folding-doors, at those 
times when he was most angry, and she most distracted. That is to 
say, we heard them when they spoke in their loudest tones. 

“How did you find out where I live?” says he. “Oh, you're 
ashamed of me?” says she. “ Mr. Helmsley was with us yesterday 
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evening. That’s how I found out!” “What do you mean?” “I 
mean that Mr. Helmsley had your card and address in his pocket. 
Ah, you were obliged to give your address when you had to clear 
up that matter of the bracelet! You cruel, cruel man, what have I 
done to deserve such a note as you sent me this morning?” “Do 
what the note tells you!” ‘Do what the note tells me? Did any- 
body ever hear a man talk so, out of a lunatic asylum? Why, you 
haven’t even the grace to carry out your own wicked deception—you 
haven’t even gone to bed!” There the voices grew less angry, and 
we missed what followed. Soon the lady burst out again, piteously 
entreating him this time. “Oh, Marmy, don’t ruin me! Has any- 
body offended you? Is there anything you wish to have altered? 
Do you want more money? It is too cruel to treat me in this way— 
it is indeed!” He made some answer, which we were not able to 
hear ; we could only suppose that he had made her angry again. She 
went on louder than ever. “I’ve begged and prayed of you—and 
you're as hard as iron. I’ve told you about the Prince and Princess 
—and that has had no effect on you. I have done now. We'll see 
what the doctor says.” He got angry, in his turn; we heard him 
again. “TI won’t see the doctor!” ‘Oh, you refuse to see the 
doctor? I shall make your refusal known—and if there’s law in 
England, you shall feel it!” Their voices dropped again; some 
new turn seemed to be taken by the conversation. We heard the 
lady once more, shrill and joyful this time. ‘“'There’s a dear! You 
see it, don’t you, in the right light ? And you haven’t forgotten the 
old times, have you? You’re the same dear, honourable, kind-hearted 
fellow that you always were!” 

I caught hold of Felicia, and put my hand over her mouth. There 
was a sound in the next room which might have been—I cannot be 
certain—the sound of a kiss. The next moment, we heard the door 
of the room unlocked. Then the door of the house was opened, and 
the noise of retreating carriage-wheels followed. We met him in the 
hall, as he entered the house again. 

My daughter walked up to him, pale and determined. “TI insist 
on knowing who that woman is, and what she wants here.” Those 
were her first words. He looked at her like a man in utter confusion. 
“Wait till this evening; I am in no state to speak to you now!” 
With that, he snatched his hat off the hall table, and rushed out of 
the house. 

It is little more than three weeks since they returned to London 
from their happy wedding-tour—and it has come to this! 


The clock has just struck seven; a letter has been left by a mes- 
senger, addressed to my daughter. I had persuaded her, poor soul, 
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to lie down in her own room. God grant that the letter may bring 
her some tidings of her husband! I wait in the hope of hearing good 
news. 

T have not been kept long in suspense. Felicia’s waiting-woman 
has brought me a morsel of writing-paper, with these lines pencilled 
on it in my daughter’s handwriting: “ Dearest father, make your 
mind easy. Everything is explained. I cannot trust myself to speak 
to you about it to-night—and he doesn’t wish me to doso. Only 
wait till to-morrow, and you shall know all. He will be back about 


eleven o'clock. Please don’t wait up for him—he will come straight 
to me.” 


September 13th.—The scales have fallen from my eyes; the light 
is let in on me at last. My bewilderment is not to be uttered in 
words—TI am like a man in a dream. 

Before I was out of my room in the morning, my mind was upset 
by the arrival of a telegram addressed to myself. It was the first 
thing of the kind I ever received; I trembled under the prevision of 
some new misfortune as I opened the envelope. Of all the people in 
the world, the person sending the telegram was sister Judith! Never 
before did this distracting relative confound me as she confounded me 
now. Here is her message: “ You can’t come back. An architect 
from Edinburgh asserts his resolution to repair the kirk and the 
manse. The man only waits for his lawful authority to begin. The 
money is ready-—but who has found it? Mr. Architect is forbidden 
to tell. We live in awful times. How is Felicia?” 

Naturally concluding that Judith’s mind must be deranged, I went 
downstairs to meet my son-in-law, for the first time since the events 
of yesterday, at the late breakfast which is customary in this house. 
He was waiting for me—but Felicia was not present. “She break- 
fasts in her room this morning,” says Marmaduke; “and I am to 
give you the explanation which has already satisfied your daughter. 
Will you take it at great length, sir? or will you have it in one 
word?” There was something in his manner that I did not at all 
like—he seemed to be setting me at defiance. I said, stiffly, “ Brevity 
is best; I will have it in one word.” 

“Here it is then,” he answered. “Iam Barrymore.” 





[Postscript ADDED BY Feticra.| 


If the last line extracted from my dear father’s Diary does not 
contain explanation enough in itself, I add some sentences from 
Marmaduke’s letter to me, sent from the theatre last night. (N.B. 
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I leave out the expressions of endearment: they are my own private 
property.) 

* * * “Just remember how your father talked about theatres and 
actors, when I was at Cauldkirk, and how you listened in dutiful 
agreement with him. Would he have consented to your marriage if 
he had known that I was one of the ‘spouting rogues,’ associated with 
the ‘ painted Jezebels’ of the play-house? He would never have con- 
sented—and you yourself, my darling, would have trembled at the 
bare idea of marrying an actor. 

“Have I been guilty of any serious deception? and have my friends 
been guilty in helping to keep my secret? My birth, my name, my 
surviving relatives, my fortune inherited from my father—all these 
important particulars have been truly stated. The name of Barrymore 
is nothing but the name that I assumed when I went on the stage. 

“As to what has happened, since our return from Switzerland, I 
own that I ought to have made my confession to you. Forgive me if 
I weakly hesitated. Iwas so fond of you; and I so distrusted the 
Puritanical convictions which your education had rooted in your mind, 
that I put it off from day to day. Oh, my angel * * *! 

“Yes, I kept the address of my new house a secret from all my 
friends, knowing they would betray me if they paid us visits. As for 
my mysteriously closed study, it was the place in which I privately 
rehearsed my new part. When I left you in the mornings, it was to 
go to the theatre-rehearsals. My evening absences began of course 
with the first performance. 

“Your father’s arrival seriously embarrassed me. When you (most 
properly) insisted on my giving up some of my evenings to him, you 
necessarily made it impossible for me to appear on the stage. The 
one excuse I could make to the theatre was, that I was too ill to act. 
It did certainly occur to me to cut the Gordian knot by owning the 
truth. But your father’s horror, when you spoke of the newspaper 
review of the play, and the shame and fear you showed at your own 
boldness, daunted me once more. 

“The arrival at the theatre of my written excuse brought the 
manageress down upon me, in a state of distraction. Nobody could 
supply my place; all the seats were taken; and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were expected. There was, what we call, a scene 
between the poor lady and myself. I felt I was in the wrong; I 
saw that the position in which I had impulsively placed myself was 
unworthy of me—and it ended in my doing my duty to the theatre 
and the public. But for the affair of the bracelet, which obliged me 
as an honourable man to give my name and address, the manageress 
would not have discovered me. She, like every one else, only knew 
of my address at my bachelor chambers. How could you be jealous 
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of the old theatrical comrade of my first days on the stage? Don’t 
you know yet that you are the one woman in the world * * *? 

“A last word relating to your father, and I have done. 

“Do you remember my leaving you at the telegraph office? It 
was to send a message to a friend of mine, an architect in Edinburgh, 
instructing him to go immediately to Cauldkirk, and provide for the 
repairs at my expense. The theatre, my dear, more than trebles my 
paternal income, and I can well afford it. Will your father refuse to 
accept a tribute of respect to a Scottish minister, because it is paid 
out of an actor’s pocket? You shall ask him the question. 

“And, I say, Felicia—will you come and see me act? I don’t 
expect your father to enter a theatre; but, by way of further recon- 


ciling him to his son-in law, suppose you ask him to hear me read 
the play ?” 
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Christmas Eve; or, Che Angel Guest. | 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


1. 

Tue silver moonbeams faintly shed 
A flickering light around, 

The keen wind blew, the silent snow 
Fell on the ice-bound ground. 

The hungry wolf had sought his den, 
The lynx his lonely lair; 

The village watch-dog’s bark alone 
Rang on the frosty air. 


2. 

Beyond the heath, beyond the glen, 
Deep in the silent wood, 

Far from the haunts of busy men, 
The Cotter’s dwelling stood. 

And now, the daily task performed, 
That home the Cotter sought, 

And of his wife and little ones 
With tender love he thought. 


3. 

His heart was light, for in his hand 
A gift for them he bore,— 

A wheaten loaf, the rich man’s alms 
At Christmas to the poor. 

“My little ones to-night,” he thought, 
“Will feast right joyously ; 

For weary months their food hath been 
The bark from off the tree.” * 


4, 
And as his onward way he wound 
Across the moorland wild, 


Beneath a spreading pine he saw 
A little lonely child. 


* In the northern part of Sweden, during the winter season, the peasants 
are often reduced to eat cakes made of bark. 
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The tender feet, all bruised and bare, 
The limbs benumb’d with cold, 

The tatter’d dress, and tearful eyes, 
A tale of sorrow told. 


5. 


“Nay, weep not thus, thou little one; 
Seest thou yon glimmering light? 
It beams my lonely dwelling from, 
Where thou shalt rest to-night. 
With early dawn we celebrate 
A blessed Saviour’s birth ; 
We know that there is joy in heay’n: 
There shall be love on earth. 


6. 


“This morn, but children two were mine, 
To-night I reckon three ; 

May God desert me in my need 
If I abandon thee.” 

They reach the hut, the little ones 
Around their father press, 


And strive who first shall touch his hand, 
Who win the first caress. 


7. 


The tender partner of his care, 
With kindly beaming face, 

The stranger guest enfolds within 
A motherly embrace : 

To him their only seat they yield— 
A rudely fashioned chair— 

And of their only loaf bestow 
On him an equal share. 


8. 


The board is spread, the father stands 
And breathes a simple prayer, 

That God would give them grateful hearts 
For this their Christmas fare. 

A loving glance he casts around :— 
The stranger is not there :— 

But lo! a white-robed Angel stands 
Beside the vacant chair ! 
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9. 


“Fear not,” said he: “I have fulfilled 
My mission from above; 

God sends His messengers on earth 
The hearts of men to prove. 

My face again ye may not see, 
No more my voice may hear, 

Yet still on ev'ry Christmas eve, 
As now, I shall be here. 


10. 


* As once, the widow's cruise of oil, 
So Heaven shall bless your store, 

And ye, and these your little ones, 
Shall suffer want no more.” 

Dim grew the outlines of his form ; 
His shining robes less bright,— 

Till like a shapeless fleecy cloud 
He vanished from their sight. 


11. 


And ever, when on Christmas eve 
Their humble meal is spread, 
They choose the cup of sweetest milk, 
The loaf of whitest bread, 
And, placing it with reverent mien 
Before a vacant chair, 
They press each other’s hands, and say, 
“The angel sitteth there!” 
Mrs. Eric Baker. 











Count Sersen. 


Reapers of Sir Walter Scott’s delightful novel of ‘The Abbot’ will 
recollect how Mary Stuart, imprisoned in the island of Loch Leven, 
found her consolation in the knowledge that a band of trusty friends 
were plotting her deliverance ; how lights were seen flitting on the 
mainland, signalling that the fiery Seyton and the devoted Douglas 
were on the eve of accomplishing their design. As with Mary Stuart, 
so with Marie Antoinette. The unfortunate Queen of France, sur- 
rounded by gaolers in comparison with whom the savage Scotch of 
the sixteenth century were miracles of kindness and mercy, yet knew 
this, that there was one friend whose only thought in life was to 
free her from the toils with which she was encompassed, a man of 
unbounded daring, and possessed of that much rarer quality, infinite 
discretion, without the least thought of self, except to keep himself 
free from the slightest taint of dishonour. Everybody who peruses 
his Memoirs * must agree that the age of chivalry was not dead that 
produced a hero, sans pewr et sans reproche, like the gallant Fersen. 

The Count Jean Axel de Fersen, of an illustrious Swedish family, 
was born on the 4th of September 1755. His father, Field-Marshal 
de Fersen, took an active part in politics during the reign of Gustavus. 
The young Count, at the age of fifteen, was sent with a tutor on a 
continental tour of long duration. He visited Italy and Switzerland, 
where he had the honour of an interview with Voltaire. 

It was not till his nineteenth year that he first appeared at the 
Court of Versailles. He early attracted the attention of the Dauphi- 
ness, and it is evident that Marie Antoinette became very much in- 
terested in the handsome young Swede. Count Fersen mentions in 
his journal that he was present at the ball of “ Madame La Dau- 
phine,” which commenced at the sensible hour of five, and finished at 
half past nine. And the Count relates how at a masked ball at the 
Opera House the Dauphiness engaged him a long time in conversa- 
tion without his at first recognising her. On Count Fersen leaving 


Paris for London, the Swedish ambassador thus writes to the King of 
Sweden : 


“The young Count Fersen is about to leave Paris for London. He is 





* Published at Paris from papers in possession of Count Fersen’s 
nephew, Baron Klinckowstrém. 
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(of all the Swedes who have been here in my time) the one who has been 
the best received in the great world. The royal family have shown him 
much attention. He could not possibly have conducted himself with more 
discretion and good sense than he has shown. With his handsome person 
and his talent (l’esprit), he could not fail to succeed in society, and that he 
has done so completely your Majesty will be pleased to hear. That which 
above all makes M. de Fersen worthy of the distinction shown him is the 
nobility and elevation of his character.” 


The Count on his arrival in England was presented at Court, visited 
Ranelagh and other sights of London. His account of Almack’s is 
as follows : 


“Thursday, 19th May 1774.—I have been presented to the Queen, who 
is very gracious and amiable, but not at all pretty. In the evening I was 
taken by Comte —— to‘ Almack’s,’ a subscription ball which is held during 
the winter. The room in which they dance is well arranged and brilliantly 
lighted. The ball is supposed to begin at ten o’clock, but the men remain 
at their clubs until half past eleven. During this time the women are kept 
waiting, seated on sofas on either side of the great gallery in great 
formality; one would fancy oneself in a church, they look so serious and 
quiet, not even talking amongst themselves. The supper, which is at twelve 
o’clock, is very well served, and somewhat less dull than the rest of the 
entertainment. I was placed by the side of Lady Carpenter,* one of the 
handsomest girls in London; she was very agreeable, and conversed a great 
deal. I had occasion to meet her again some days later, when, to some 
civil remark I addressed her with, she did not even reply. It surprises one 
to see young girls talking unreservedly with men, and going about by 
themselves; I am reminded of Lausanne in this, where also they enjoy 
complete liberty.” 


The Count returned to Sweden in the beginning of 1775. He 
had already entered the French service in the regiment Royal 
Barriére. In Sweden he became an officer in a cavalry regiment, 
and soon attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He remained in 
Sweden some time, joining in the pursuits and amusements of the 
young nobility at the gay court of Gustavus III. In 1778 he pro- 
ceeded on another voyage, and passed three months in London, 
from whence he proceeded to Paris, arriving there in the dead season. 
Afterwards he went on a visit to the camp of the Count de Broglie in 
Normandy, and inspeeted the monastery of La Trappe, of which 
he gives some interesting details. 

In the winter he again appeared at the French Court. He writes 
to his father : 


“ Last Tuesday I went to Versailles to be presented to the royal family. 
The Queen, who is charming, exclaimed,‘ Ah! an old acquaintance!’ The 
rest of the royal family did not say a word.” 





* Probably Lady Almeria Carpenter, daughter of Lord Tyrconnel. 
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The Count writes again : 


“The Queen, who is the handsomest and the most amiable princess, has 
often had the kindness to inquire after me. She asked Creutz why I did 
not come to her ‘jeu’ * on Sundays, and on hearing that I had been one 
day when it did not take place, she made a kind of apology. 

“ The Queen treats me always with great courtesy. I often go to pay my 
respects (au jeu), and on every occasion she addresses me with some words 
of kindness. As they had spoken to her about my Swedish uniform, she 
expressed a great wish to see me in it, and I am to go full dressed, not to 
Court, but to see the Queen. She is the most amiable princess that I 
know.” 


In society as well as at Court, Count Fersen’s success was complete. 
In M. Geffroy’s ‘Gustave III. et la Cour de France’ there are many 
anecdotes respecting it. But of course triumph begets envy, and the 
favourites of Marie Antoinette, whose relations with her were quite as 
innocent as those of Count Fersen, began spreading malicious reports 
about their new rival. 

M. Geffroy in his work thus describes the state of affairs : 


“On Fersen’s return to France, his favour at Court was so great that it 
could not fail to be much remarked. It was in the year 1779, and we 
know that the wicked suspicions raised against Marie Antoinette had not 
waited for the fatal affair of the necklace before attacking her as Sovereign 
and Woman. Fersen was received in the Queen’s intimate circle; the 
admission extended to Stedingk ¢ was supposed to bea blind, to conceal the 
much-desired presence of his friend. They brought up against the Queen 
the small parties given by Mesdames de Lamballe and de Polignac, in 
their apartments, to which Fersen was admitted; they spoke of meetings 
and prolonged interviews at the masked balls (bals de l’opéra), of looks 
interchanged when other intercourse was wanting at the ‘soirées intimes’ 
‘ at Trianon. They declared that the Queen had been seen to look expres- 

sively at Fersen, whilst singing the impassioned lines from the opera of 
* Didou.’ 

‘Ah! que je fus bien inspirée 
Quand je vous regus dans ma cour’ 


—to seek his eyes and ill conceal her feelings towards him.“ Nothing 
more was wanting than to add publicly the name of the young Count to 
those with which Calumny hoped henceforth to arm herself against Marie 
Antoinette.” 


Again, in a secret despatch addressed to Gustavus III. by the 
Count de Creutz,t we find an account of Fersen’s attitude in the 
situation that was made so difficult for him. 





* The games played at the “jeu de la Reine” were quinze, billiards, 
and trictrac. 

+ Count Fersen’s friend and travelling companion. 

t The Swedish ambassador. 
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“10th April 1779.—I must confide to your Majesty that the young Count 
Fersen has been so well received by the Queen, as to give umbrage to 
many persons; I must own to thinking that she has a great preference 
for him; I have seen indications of it too strong to be doubted. The 
modesty and reserve of young Fersen’s conduct have been admirable, and 
above all, the step he has taken in going to America is to be commended ; 
in absenting himself he escapes all danger, but it evidently required a power 
of self-command, beyond his years, to overcome such an attraction. The 
Queen has followed him with her eyes (full of tears) during the last days 
preceding his going away. I implore your Majesty to keep this secret on 
her account, and on that of ‘Senateur’ Fersen. When the news of the 
Count’s departure was known, all the favourites were delighted. The 
Duchess of Fitz-James said to him, ‘What! monsieur, you abandon your 
conquest ?’ ‘If I had made one,’ he replied, ‘ I should not have abandoned 
it. I go away free, and unfortunately without leaving any regrets.’ Your 
Majesty will agree that this was said with a wisdom and prudence marvel- 
lous in one so young. But the Queen is more reserved and cautious than 
formerly. The King not only consults all her wishes, but takes part in 
her pursuits and amusements.” 


Count Fersen accompanied the French army to America as aide- 
de-camp to General Rochambeau, and, owing to his talents and his 
knowledge of the English language, he was made the intermediary 
of communication between Washington and the French commander. 
His letters from America do not show much appreciation of the 
people he assisted to free. But then allies always speak ill of one 
another. 

The Count writes : 


“Money is in all their actions the first object, and their only thought is 
how to gain it. Every one is for himself, no one for the public good. The 
inhabitants of the coast, even the best Whigs, supply the English fleet, 
anchored in Gardner’s Bay, with provisions of all kinds, because they pay 
them well ; they fleece us without compunction ; everything is an exorbitant 
price; in all the dealings we have had with them they have treated us 
more like enemies than friends. Their covetousness is unequalled, money 
is their god; virtue, honour, all that is nothing to them in comparison 
with this precious metal. Not but what there are some estimable people 
among them, there are many who are noble and generous, but I speak of 
the nation in general, which seems to me to be more Dutch than English.” 


The Count was present at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
York Town, which virtually ended the war, and returned to France 
after the conclusion of the peace of 1783. He still remained in the 
Swedish service, although at the request of Gustavus III. he 
received the appointment of Colonel Proprietor of the regiment 
Royal Suédois in the service of France. The Count henceforth 
passed his time between the two countries. 

In 1787 he again visited England, and there is a curious account 
of a fracas that took place between Lady Clermont, the friend of 
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Marie Antoinette, and the Prince of Wales at a London assembly, 
respecting Count Fersen. The Prince’s conduct with respect to 
the Count does not tend to the credit of the “first gentleman 
of Europe.” The insinuations against the Queen of France con- 
cerning her relations with the high-minded Swedish nobleman 
we believe are utterly groundless. There is not a particle of trust- 
worthy evidence that the Queen ever infringed upon the duties 
of a wife and a mother. Count Fersen was only her friend and 
servant, more devoted in the dark winter of adversity than in the 
sunny days of regal grandeur and prosperity. The Duke de Levis, in 
his Memoirs, describes him as one “ who had more judgment than 
wit, who was cautious with men, reserved towards women, whose air 
and figure were those of a hero of romance, but not of a French 
romance, for he was not sufficiently light and brilliant.” 


In Wraxall there is the following graphic account of the scene we 
have mentioned. 


“As Lady Clermont enjoyed so distinguished a place in Marie 
Antoinette’s esteem, it was natural that she should endeavour to transfuse 
into the Prince’s mind feelings of attachment and respect for the French 
Queen similar to those with which she was herself imbued. Making allow- 
ance for the difference of sexes, there seemed to be indeed no inconsiderable 
degree of resemblance between their dispositions. Both were indiscreet, 
unguarded, and ardent devotees of pleasure. But the Duke of Orleans, 
irritated at her successful opposition to the marriage of his daughter with 
the Count d’Artois’ eldest son, had already prepossessed the Prince of 
Wales in her disfavour. He was accustomed to speak of her, on the 
Duke’s report, as a woman of licentious life, who changed her lovers 
according to her caprice. She, indignant at such imputations, which soon 
reached her, expressed herself in terms the most contemptuous, respecting 
the heir-apparent, whom she characterised as a voluptuary enslaved by 
his appetites, incapable of any energetic or elevated sentiments. About 
this time, Count Fersen, who was well known to be highly acceptable to 
Marie Antoinette, visited London; bringing letters of introduction from 
the Duchesse de Polignac to many persons of distinction here, and in 
particular for Lady Clermont. Desirous to show him the utmost attention, 
and to present him in the best company, soon after his arrival she 
conducted him in her own carriage to Lady William Gordon’s assembly, 
in Piccadilly, one of the most distinguished in the metropolis. She had 
scarcely entered the room, and made Count Fersen known to the principal 
individuals of both sexes, when the Prince of Wales was announced. I 
shall recount the sequel in Lady Clermont’s own words to me, only a short 
time subsequent to the fact. 

“* His Royal Highness took no notice of me on his first arrival; but, ina 
few minutes afterwards, coming up to me, “ Pray, Lady Clermont,” said he, 
“is that man whom I see here Count Fersen, the Queen’s favourite”? “The 
gentleman to whom your Royal Highness alludes is Count Fersen; but, 
so far from being a favourite of the Queen, he has not yet been presented 
at Court.”—“* G—d d—n me!” exclaimed he, “ you don’t imagine I mean 
my mother ?”—* Sir,” Lreplied, “ whenever you are pleased to use the word 
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queen without any addition, I shall always understand it to mean my queen. 
If you speak of any other queen I must entreat that you will be good 
enough to say the queen of France, or of Spain.” The Prince made no 
reply, but, after having walked once or twice round Count Fersen, 
returning to me, “ He’s certainly a very handsome fellow,” observed he. 
“Shall I have the honour, sir,” said I, “to present him to you?” He 
instantly turned on his heel, without giving me any answer :* and I soon 


afterwards quitted Lady William Gordon’s house, bringing Count Fersen 
with me.’” 


In 1788 Count Fersen returned to Sweden and accompanied his 
sovereign on his campaign against Russia, which ended so unfor- 
tunately, owing to the disaffection of the Finnish troops. He also 
was with Gustavus at. Gothenburg when besieged by the Danes. 
The King was only saved from destruction by the conduct of Hugh 
Elliot, then minister at Copenhagen, who crossed the water and 
prevailed on the Danish commander to accept a truce. Count 
Fersen then returned to France, and we are now approaching the 
most interesting part of his career. He was now appointed the 
secret envoy of Gustavus, to watch over his interests at the Court of 
Versailles. The opening scenes of the French Revolution naturally 
filled his mind with dismay. Talleyrand used to say that those who 
were not in society before 1789 could not realise “la douceur de 
vivre.” Its utter destruction must have been appalling to one of its 
brightest ornaments. The Count was present at the dreadful scenes 
of the 5th and 6th of October at Versailles, and accompanied the 
King and Queen when they were dragged in triumph to Paris by the 
victorious populace. 

It is a great misfortune that the whole of the journal of the Count 
Fersen from 1780 until June 1791 was destroyed by the friend to 
whom it was confided on the eve of the flight to Varennes. Fortu- 
nately there is in the ‘Auckland Memoirs’ an account of this 
eventful enterprise which we believe we can state was drawn up by 
Lord Auckland himself, when ambassador in Holland, from informa- 
tion derived from Count Fersen and his confederate, Mr. Quintin 
Craufurd, who was Lord Auckland’s friend and correspondent. 

The following is the account given in the Auckland papers: 


“From intelligence communicated to the Queen, on the 7th of October 
1789, the day after the royal family had been brought from Versailles to 
Paris, she thought some attempt on her life was still intended. That 
evening, after she had retired to her apartment, she called Madame de 
Tourzel to her, and said, ‘If you should hear any noise in my room in the 
night, do not lose any time in coming to see what it is, but carry the 
Dauphin immediately to the arms of his father.’ Madame de Tourzel, 





* The Prince afterwards made a most graceful apology to Lady 
Clermont for his conduct to her. 
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bathed in tears, told this circumstance, two days afterwards, to the 
Spanish ambassador, from whom I learnt it. 

“The Count de Fersen was the only person at Paris to whom the King at 
this time gave his entire confidence. He went privately to the palace by 
means of one of those passports that were given to some of the household 
and others who were supposed to have business there, and had therefore 
liberty to enter at all hours. He saw their Majesties in the King’s 
closet, and by his means their correspondence was carried on, and the 
King’s intentions communicated.” 


For a long time the King had determined to escape from Paris, 
and Count Fersen arranged with the most consummate skill all the 
details of this enterprise. He had two friends in whom he trusted 
implicitly : Mr. Quintin Craufurd, an English gentleman well known 
in Parisian society, and Mrs. Sullivan, who resided in Mr. Craufurd’s 
house, and was afterwards known as Mrs. Craufurd. Fersen had the 
greatest contempt for the levity of the French character, and seems to 
think that the moment a Frenchman is in possession of a secret he 
writes about it or confides it to his mistress. Three of the garde-de- 
corps, however, were called in to assist in the final arrangements. 
The Count had procured a passport in the name of a “ Baroness de 
Korff,” and had ordered a travelling coach in her name. Madame de 
Tourzel * was to personate Madame de Korff travelling with her family 
to Frankfort. Count Fersen assumed the whole responsibility of the 
safe conduct of the royal party as far as Chalons. After that the 
Marquis de Bouillé, who commanded the troops on the eastern frontier, 
was charged to protect the travellers by escorts of cavalry. 

The night of the 20th of June was finally selected for the attempt 
at escape, and the travelling carriage was placed at Mr. Quintin 
Craufurd’s house, and a little before midnight Fersen’s coachman, a 
Swede, who did not talk French, and one of the garde-de-corps, 
mounted as postilions, took the coach with its four Norman horses, 
and a saddle horse, and halted on the road near the Barriére St. 
Martin, with orders, in case of seeing any one, tojmove forwards and 
return again to their station. Count Fersen went to see the King 
on the evening of the 20th, and the King determined to depart, 
although he thought some suspicions were entertained. Count 
Fersen departed, and at the appointed time arrived with a job coach 
and horses which he had purchased. 

The following is the account of the escape as related by Lord 
Auckland: 


“The Dauphin was put to bed at the usual hour, but about half past 
eleven o’clock + Madame de Tourzel woke him and dressed him in girl's 





* Governess of the children of France. 
+ Madame Royale gives the time as half past ten, and we think this was 
the real time. 
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clothes. About the same time Fersen, dressed and acting as a coachman, 
came with the other coach to the court at the Tuileries called La Cour 
des Princes, as if to wait for some one who was in the palace. He stopped 
at the apartment of the Duc de Villiquier, that had a communication with 
the one above it. Soon after he arrived, Madame de Tourzel came out 
with the two children. Fersen put them into the carriage. Neither of the 
children spoke a word, but he observed that Madame Royale was bathed 
in tears. She had all along shown great sensibility, and a degree of 
prudence and understanding beyond what might be expected from her 
years. Fersen drove at a common pace to the Petit Carroussel, and stopped 
near the house that was formerly inhabited by the Duchesse de la Valliére. 
Neither that house nor the houses near it have a court to admit carriages, 
and it is common to see them waiting in the street there. Madame Elisabeth 
came, attended by one of her gentlemen, who, as soon as he put her in the 
coach, left her. The King came next; he had a round brown wig over his 
hair, a greatcoat on, and a stick in his hand. He was followed at some 
distance by one of the garde-de-corps. They waited for the Queen a full 
quarter of an hour. The King began to be apprehensive, and wanted to 
go back to look for her, but Fersen dissuaded him. While they waited for 
the Queen, Lafayette passed twice in his carriage, followed by two 
dragoons, once in going to the Rue de Honoré, and again in returning from 
it. On seeing him the King showed some emotion, but not of fear, and 
said, loud enough for Fersen to hear him, ‘ Le scélérat !’ 

“The Queen at last arrived, followed by the other garde-de-corps. She 
had been detained by unexpectedly finding a sentinel at the top of the 
stair she was to descend by. He was walking negligently backwards and 
forwards, and singing. The Queen at last observed that as he went for- 
ward from the stair, the pier of an arch must prevent him from seeing her. 
She took that opportunity quickly to descend without noise, and made signs 
to the garde-de-corps to do the same. As soon as the Queen was in the 
carriage, the two garde-de-corps got up behind it, and Fersen drove away.” 





Mr. Croker, in his ‘Essays on the French Revolution,’ originally 


published in the Quarterly Review, observes “that the journey to 
Varennes is an extraordinary instance of the difficulty of ascertaining 
historical truth. There have been published twelve narratives by eye- 
witnesses of, and partakers in, these transactions, and all these. 
narratives contradict each other on trivial, and some on more essential, 
points, but always in a wonderful and inexplicable manner.” In the 
account by Madame Royale, it is positively stated that the Queen 
conducted the children to the carriage. This assertion very much 
exercised the mind of Mr. Croker, and it now appears it was incorrect, 
for the journal of Count Fersen of the 20th gives the same account 
of the order in which the royal family escaped as Lord Auckland. 

In one of the accounts it is stated that Count Fersen did not know 
the streets of Paris, which seems very unlikely; but it appears that 
such was the Count’s caution that he first drove to Mr. Craufurd’s 
house, to see if the travelling-carriage had started, and then drove 
rapidly to the Barriére St. Martin. In the statement by Madame 
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Royale, it is averred that Count Fersen took leave of the royal family 
there, and this account is adopted by Mr. Croker ; but it is an error, 
for both Count Fersen and Lord Auckland agree that it was at or 
near Bondy that the parting took place. It will be seen that the 
King refused to allow Fersen to accompany the royal family in their 
flight. We think that if he had consented, the escape might have 
been effected. All that was wanted was a cool head in danger, and 
that was lamentably wanting. 


This is from the Auckland MSS. : 


“When they came to the other coach, the one that brought the royal 
family from Paris was driven to some distance and overturned into a ditch. 
They got into the travelling coach. Fersen rode before and ordered post- 
horses at Bondy. It is common for persons who live at Paris to come the 
first stage with their own horses. The post-horses, on showing the pass- 
port, were therefore given without any hesitation. Two of the garde-de- 
corps mounted on the seat uf the coach, the other went before as a courier. 
The coachman was sent on with the coach-horses towards Brussels, and 
Fersen accompanied the royal family about three miles beyond Bondy, 
when he quitted them to go to Mons, and from thence to Montmédy. 
Though he pressed the King very much to permit him to go along with 
him, he positively refused it, saying, ‘If you should be taken it will be 
impossible for me to save you; besides, you have papers of importance. I 
therefore conjure you to get out of France as fast as you can.’ He joined 
his own carriage that was waiting for him near Bourgette, and arrived at 
Mons at two in the morning of the 22nd, without meeting with any sort of 
interruption.” 


The following account from the journal of Count Fersen was 
written in pencil on scraps of paper, but it will be seen that with the 
exception of some difference in time it agrees substantially with Lord 
-Auckland’s paper. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Pe 

** Conversation with the King on what he wished to do. Both told me to 
proceed without delay. Weagreed upon the house, &c., &c., so that if they 
were stopped I should go to Brussels and act from there, &c., &. At 
parting the King said to me, ‘M. de Fersen, whatever happens to me I 
shall never forget all that you have done for me.’ The Queen wept 
bitterly. At 6 o’clock I left her; she went out to walk with the children. 
No extraordinary precautions. I returned home to finish my affairs. At 
7 o’clock went to Sullivan to see if the carriage had been sent; returned 
home again at 8 o’clock. I wrote to the Queen to change the ‘rendezvous’ 
with the waiting-woman, and to instruct them to let me know the exact 
hour by the garde-de-corps; take the letter nothing moving. At a 
quarter to 9 o’clock the gardes join me ; they give me the letter for Mercy.* 
I give them instructions, return home, send off my horses and coachman. 
Go to fetch the carriage. Thought I had lost Mercy’s letter. At 
quarter past!10 o’clock in the Cour des Princes. At quarter past 11 





* Formerly Austrian ambassador at the Court of Versailles. 
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the children taken out without difficulty. Lafayette passed twice. Ata 
quarter to 12 Madame Elisabeth came, then the King, then the Queen. 
Start at 12 o’clock, meet the carriage at the Barriére St. Martin. At half 
past one o’clock reach Bondy, take post; at three o’clock I leave them, 
taking the by-road to Bourgette.” * 


On arriving at Mons the Count wrote to his father a letter 
acquainting him with the triumphant success of his attempt. 

All had gone well when the directions were in the hands of the 
brave and cautious Swedish officer, but the moment the French 
commanders took the affair into their own hands at Chalons, every- 
thing was lost through their levity and want of common-sense. 
Baron de Goguelat, an engineer officer who superintended the details 
of the expedition from Chalons, already had given offence to the 
inhabitants of St. Menehould, and had quarrelled with Drouet, the 
postmaster there, through employing another man’s horses which were 
cheaper to take his own carriage back. The Duc de Choiseul, who 
commanded the first detachment at Somme-Velle, near Chalons, because 
the travelling carriage was late, retreated not by the main road, where 
the royal family could have overtaken him, but across a country he 
did not know, and he did not arrive at Varennes till after the arrest 
of the royal family, having previously sent a message to the other 
commander that the “ treasure” t would not arrive that evening. On 
the carriage arriving at St. Menehould, the commanding officer of the 
hussarsthere foolishly went to speak to the King, who put his head out of 
the window and was instantly recognised by Drouet, who immediately 
after the departure of the King rode off to Varennes and procured his 
arrest. Everything there was in confusion. The young Count de 
Bouillé was in bed; his hussars with their horses unsaddled. The 
Duc de Choiseul, the Count de Damas, arrived with men enough to 
rescue the prisoners, but nothing was done. The King would give no 
orders, and the officers were afraid of responsibility. Count de Damas 
told Mr. Charles Ross, the editor of the Cornwallis Correspondence, 
“that he asked leave of the King to charge with the men the mob 
who interrupted him. The Queen urged him to do it, but Louis 
would take no responsibility, and would give no order till it was too 
late. M. de Damas added he had ever since regretted not acting 
without orders.” The Count de Bouillé fled from Varennes to acquaint 
his father, who was at the next station, Dun, with the misfortune that 
had befallen the King. The Marquis hastened with the Royal 
Allemand regiment to rescue the royal family, but he arrived too late. 
They had already left for Paris, escorted by the National Guard. 


* A village on the high-road to Mons. 
t The pretext for presence of the troops was that they were to escort 
treasure to the army. 
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Tt was at Arlon, on his journey to Montmédy, the fortress on the 
French frontier where the King intended to set up his standard if 
successful in his attempt at escape, that Count Fersen heard the news 
of the failure. 


The Count writes in his journal : 


“Le 23.—Fine weather, cold. Arrived at Arlon at eleven o’clock in the 
evening. Found Bouillé, learnt that the King was taken; the detachments 
not done their duty. The King wanting in resolution and head.” 


The Count now took up his residence at Brussels, where he was 
joined by his friend Craufurd, and henceforth employed his whole 
time until the execution of the Queen in attempting to save her. 
Although well knowing the fate that would await him if discovered, he 
wished to return to Paris. His correspondence with Marie Antoinette 
was constant. 

Here is a letter from her, written on the 29th of June: 


“T exist. . . . How anxious I have been about you, and how I grieve 
to think of all you must have suffered from not hearing of us! Heaven grant 
that this letter may reach you! Don’t write to me, it would only endanger 
us, and above all, don’t return here under any pretext. It is known that 
you attempted our escape, and all would be lost if you were to appear. We 


are guarded day and night. No matter. ... Keep your mind at ease. 


Nothing will happen to me. The Assembly wishes to deal gently with us. 


Adieu. . . . I cannot write more. .. .” 


The Field-Marshal de Fersen was very anxious that his son should 
now return to his own country, where a great career awaited him, but 
the Count refused to entertain the idea. Count Fersen writes from 
Vienna,* August 1791 : 


“20th August.—The confidence with which the King and Queen of 
France have honoured me impose upon me the duty of not abandoning 
them on this occasion, and of serving them whenever in future it is possible 
for me to be of use to them. I should deserve all censure were I to do 
otherwise. I alone have been admitted into their confidence, and I may 
still, from the knowledge I have of their position, their sentiments, and the 
affairs of France, be of service tothem. Ishould reproach myself eternally 
as having helped to bring them into their present disastrous position 
without having used every means in my power to release them from it. 
Such conduct would be unworthy of your son, and you, my dear father, 
whatever it may cost you, would not you yourself disapprove of it? It 
would be inconsistent and fickle, and is far from my way of thinking. As 
TI have mixed myself up in the cause, I will go on to the end. I shall then 
have nothing to reproach myself with, and if I do not succeed—if this 
unhappy prince finds himself forsaken, I shall, at least, have the consolation 


of having done my duty, and of having never betrayed the confidence with 
which he has honoured me.” 





* The Count went to Vienna to induce the Emperor Leopold to assist 
his sister. 
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Baron de Staél, then Swedish ambassador at Paris, who through 
his wife was suspected of intriguing in favour of the new order of 
things, seems to have endeavoured on all occasions to counteract the 
efforts of his former friend. It is singular that Gustavus, a fanatical 


adherent of the French royal family, should have allowed him to 
remain in his service. 


Count Fersen writes to Marie Antoinette: 


“Staél says dreadful things of me. He has corrupted my coachman and 
taken him into his service; which has annoyed me very much. He has 
prejudiced many persons against me, who blame my conduct, and say that 
in what I have done I have been guided solely by ambition, and that I 
have lost you and the King. The Spanish ambassador and others are of 
this opinion; he is at Louvain, and has not seen any one here.—They are 
right; I had the ambition to serve you, and I shall all my life lament my 
not having succeeded ; I wished to repay in some part the benefits which 
it has been so delightful to me to receive from you, and I hoped to 
prove that it is possible to be attached to persons like yourself without 
interested motives. The rest of my conduct should have shown that this 
was my sole ambition, and that the honour of having served you was my 
best recompense.” 


Count Fersen remained at Brussels, and numerous plans for the 
relief of the royal family were engaged in by his advice. In February 
1792 he determined, in spite of the extreme danger, to proceed to 


Paris to see again the King and Queen. He departed from Brussels 
on Sunday the 12th, and arrived in Paris on Monday evening. 

There is the following entry in his journal : 

“ Went to the Queen. Passed in my usual way, afraid of the National 
Guards. Did not see the King. 

“Le 14, Tuesday.—Saw the King at six o’clock in the evening, he does 
not wish to escape, and cannot on account of the extreme watchfulness ; 


but in reality he has scruples, having so often promised to remain, for he 
is an ‘ honest man.’” 


Count Fersen had a long conversation with the Queen on the 
same evening, in which they talked about the details of the journey 
from Varennes, and the Queen related what insults they had 
received: how the Marquis de Dampierre, having approached the 
carriage at St. Menehould, was murdered in their sight, and his head 
brought to the carriage; how insolently Pétion behaved, who asked 
her for, pretending not to know, the name of the Swede who drove 
them from the palace, to whom Marie Antoinette answered “that she 
was not in the habit of knowing the names of hackney coachmen.” 

Count Fersen remained in Paris till the 21st, when with his 
companion he left for Brussels, where he arrived on the 23rd. 
They were arrested several times, but got through by informing the 
guards that they were Swedish couriers. On the subject of the flight to 
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Varennes we give one more extract. Just before the execution of 
the Queen, Drouet, commissary of the Convention, was arrested by the 
Austrians in attempting to escape from Maubeuge. He was brought 
to Brussels, and Count Fersen went to see him. 


“Sunday, 6th October.—Drouet* arrived at 11 o’clock. I went with 
Colonel Harvey to see him in the prison of St. Elizabeth. He is a man of 
from 33 to 34 years of age, six feet high, and good-looking enough if he 
were not so great a scoundrel. He had irons on his hands and feet. We 
asked him if he were the postmaster of Saint Menehould who had stopped 
the King at Varennes; he said that he had been at Varennes, but that it 
was not he who had arrested the King. We asked him if he had left 
Maubeuge from fear of being taken. He said No, but to execute a 
commission with which he was charged. He kept his coat closed to 
prevent the chain, which led from his right foot to his left hand, being 
seen. The sight of this infamous villain incensed me, and the effort that 
I made to refrain from speaking to him (in consideration for the Abbé 
de Limon and Count Fitz-James) affected me painfully. Another 
officer who was taken with him maintained that the Queen was in no 
danger, that she was very well treated, and had everything she could wish. 
The scoundrels, how they lie!—An Englishman arrived in Switzerland, 
said he had paid 25 louis to be allowed to enter the prison where the 
Queen was; he carried in a jug of water—the room is underground, 
and contains only a poor bed,a table, and one chair. He found the Queen 
seated with her face buried in her hands—her head was covered with two 
handkerchiefs, and she was extremely ill dressed ;—she did not even look up 
at him, and of course it was understood that he should not speak to her. 
What a horrible story! I am going to inquire into the truth of it.” 


The Count never saw Marie Antoinette again, but he still 
contrived to correspond with her until her removal to the Conciergerie. 
Then all hope seemed over. 

Count Fersen’s sufferings were extreme during the period of appre- 
hension before the Queen’s execution. He attempted in vain, through 
Count Mercy, to prevail on the allies to march on Paris. But the 
Austrians were more intent on seizing the French fortresses, and the 
English on the siege of Dunkirk, than in making a desperate cam- 
paign on behalf of the royal family. These are the last accounts in 
Count Fersen’s journal respecting the Queen. 


“Here are some particulars about the Queen. Her room was the third 
door to the right, on entering, opposite to that of Custine; it was on the 
ground floor, and looked into a court which was filled all day with prisoners, 
who through the window looked at and insulted the Queen. Her room 
was small, dark, and fetid; there was neither stove nor fireplace; in it 
there were three beds: one for the Queen, another for the woman who 





* Drouet was the postmaster at St. Menehould, not the postmaster’s son, 
as is generally believed. He was afterwards exchanged. 
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served her, and a third for the two gendarmes, who never left the room. 
The Queen’s bed was, like the“others, made of wood; it had a palliasse, a 
mattress, and one dirty torn blanket, which had long been used by other 
prisoners ; the sheets were coarse, unbleached linen ; there were no curtains, 
only an old screen. The Queen wore a kind of black spencer (‘caraco’), 
her hair, cut short, was quite grey. She had become so thin as to be hardly 
recognisable, and so weak she could scarcely stand. She wore three rings 
on her fingers, but not jewelled ones. The woman who waited on her was 
a kind of fishwife, of whom she made great complaints. The soldiers told 
Michonis that she did not eat enough to keep her alive ; they said that her 
food was very bad, and they showed him a stale, skinny chicken, saying, 
‘This chicken has been served to Madame for four days, and she has not 
eaten it.’ The gendarmes complained of their bed, though it was just 
the same as the Queen’s. The Queen always slept dressed, and in black, 
expecting every moment to be murdered or to be led to torture, and 
wishing to be prepared for either in mourning. Michonis wept as he 
spoke of the weak state of the Queen’s health, and he said that he had only 
been able to get the black spencer and some necessary linen for the 


Queen from the Temple, after a deliberation in Council. These are the 
sad details he gave me.” 


Marie Antoinette was executed on the 16th of October 1793. It 


was not till four days afterwards, on the 20th, that the news arrived 
at Brussels. 


The following are extracts from Count Fersen’s journal : 


“Sunday, October 20th.—Grandmaison tells me that Ackerman, a 
banker, received a letter from his correspondent in Paris, telling him that 
the sentence against the Queen had been passed the evening before; that 
it was to have been carried into execution directly, but that circumstances 
had retarded it; that the people (that is, the paid people) were murmuring 
that it was ‘ce matin que Marie-Antoinette doit paraitre 4 la fenétre 
nationale.’ Although I have been prepared for this, and have in fact 
expected it ever since the removal from the Conciergerie, yet the 
certainty has quite prostrated me. I went to talk of this misfortune with my 
friends Madame Fitz-James and the Baron de Breteuil ; they wept with 
me, above all, Madame Fitz-James. The Gazette of the 17th speaks of 
it. It was on the 16th at half past eleven that this execrable crime was 
committed, and Divine vengeance has not burst upon these monsters! 

“Monday, 2lst.—I can think of nothing but my loss; it is dreadful to 
have no actual details, to think of her alone in her last moments without 
consolation, without a creature to speak to, to whom to express her last 
wishes; it is horrible. Those hellish monsters! No, without revenge on 
them my heart will never be satisfied.” 


Gustavus III. had fallen by the hands of an assassin at a masked 
ball. The King of France had already been beheaded, the Princesse 
de Lamballe murdered by the mob of Paris in a manner too horrible 
to relate, and now the Queen, who trusted him and him alone, had 
been dragged in a cart with her hands tied behind her to the place 
of execution and subjected to the insults of a brutal populace. What 
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alleviation could there be to a blow like this? Count Fersen was soon 
recalled to Sweden by the Regent, and henceforth he interested himself 
mainly in the affairs of his country. He was much in the confidence of 
the young King Gustavus IV., and on that unfortunate monarch’s ex- 
pulsion from the throne, Count Fersen, then the chief of the nobility and 
Grand Marshal, still remained an adherent of the House of Vasa. This 
was the cause of his disastrous end. Count Fersen, whilst assisting 
at the funeral of Prince Charles of Holstein, who had been selected 
to succeed to the throne of Sweden, was murdered in the most cowardly 
and cruel manner by the mob of Stockholm. His last words were 
an appeal to God, before whom he was about to appear, to spare his 
assassins, and this happened in 1810, on the twentieth of June, the 
anniversary of his daring enterprise. 











Che Vaguero.* 


Ox, who is so free as a gallant vaquero? 
With his beauty of bronze ‘neath his shady sombrero: 
He smiles at his love, and he laughs at his fate, 
For he knows he is lord of a noble estate: 
The prairie’s his own, and he mocks at the great. 
“'Ho-ho! Hai! Ho-ho! 
Head ’em off! Turn ’em back! 
Keep ’em up to the track! 
Ho-hillo! Ho-hillo! 


Cric—crac !” 


Oh, Donna Luisa is proud as she’s fair; 

But she parted last night with a lock of her hair. 

And under the stars she roams, seeking for rest, 

While she thinks of the stranger that came from the West ; 


And Juan bears something wrapped up in his breast— 
“Ho-ho! Hai! Ho-ho! 
Head ’em off! Turn ’em back! 
Keep ’em up to the track! 
Ho-hillo! Ho-hillo! 


Cric—crac !” 


His proudest possessions are prettily placed, 
His love at his heart, and his life at his waist. 
And if in a quarrel he happen to fall, 
Why, the prairie’s his grave, and his poncho’s{ his pall, 
And Donna Luisa—gets over it all! 
“ Ho-ho! Hai! Ho-ho! 
Head ’em off! Turn ’em back! 
Keep ’em up to the track! 
Ho-hillo! Ho-hillo! 


Cric—cerac !” 


* A Californian cattle-driver. Furnished with revolver, lasso, and long- 
lashed whip, these adventurous gentry conduct the half-wild cattle of the 
plains over miles of their surface; and, with their gay sashes, high boots, 
gilded and belled spurs, and dark, broad hats (sombreros), present a very 
picturesque appearance. t+ Cloak. 
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THE VAQUERO. 


The Padré may preach, and the Notary frown, 
But the poblénas* smile as he rides through the town: 
And the Padré, he knows, likes a kiss on the sly, 
And the Notary oft has a “drop in his eye,” 
But all that he does is to love and to die— 
“Ho-ho! Hai! Ho-ho! 
Head ’em off! Turn ’em back! 
Keep ’em up to the track! 
Ho-hillo! Ho-hillo! 


Crie—crac !” 


* Peasant-girls. 
Frank Desprez. 











The Genius of Pantomime. 


PANTOMIME, as we remember it in our childhood, has shared the fate 
of so many other respectable British institutions in these destructive 
days, and has been improved out of existence by a monstrous com- 
bination of legs, limelight, tinsel, and idiotic burlesque. “How 
different were the. pantomimes of my younger days!” exclaims Planché. 
“A pretty story—a nursery tale—dramatically told, in which the 
course of true love never did run smooth—formed the opening; the 
characters being a cross-grained old father, with a pretty daughter 
who had two suitors; one a poor young fellow, whom she preferred, 
the other a wealthy fop, whose pretensions were of course favoured by 
the father. There was also a bad servant of some sort in the old man’s 
establishment. At the moment when the young lady was about to be 
forcibly married to the fop she despised, or on the point of eloping 
with the youth of her choice, the good fairy made her appearance, and, 
changing the refractory pair into Harlequin and Columbine, the old 
curmudgeon into Pantaloon, and the bad servant into Clown, the two 
latter, in company with the rejected lover, as he was called, commenced 
the pursuit of the happy pair, and the comic business consisted of a 
dozen or more cleverly constructed scenes, in which all the tricks and 
changes had a meaning, and were introduced as contrivances to favour 
the escape of Harlequin and Columbine, when too closely pursued by 
enemies.” 

Our pantomime characters are borrowed from the Italians, but, with 
the exception of Pantaloon and Columbine, have been greatly altered 
in their migration: Arlecchino was a stupid servant, whose ragged 
dress was patched with cloths of different colours to denote his poverty; 
Brighella, whom we transformed to Clown, was a knavish valet in 
attendance on Pantaloon. These were stock characters in every 
Italian comedy until Goldoni’s time. Arlecchino, however, was not a 
mere dumb, posturing Jumping Jack, but a witty fellow who had a 
quip and a crank for everybody. From Italy he passed into France, 
where he became a kind of “oracle and brief abstract of the time,” 
shooting “ folly as it flies.” In 1717 a French troupe introduced him 
into England. Three years later the first true English pantomime 
was produced at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was entitled 
‘Harlequin Executed,’ and was advertised as “A new Italian mimic 
scene, between “a Scaramouche, a Harlequin, a country farmer, his 
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wife, and others.” The creator of the dumb Harlequin was Christopher 
Rich, the lessee of the theatre, who made him dumb because he could 
not deliver dialogue; but in pantomimic expression, whether the 
emotion he depicted was comic or pathetic, he was a genius, and could 
equally convulse an audience with laughter or melt them to tears, 
The success of this new species of entertainment was immense, and 
from its first introduction took a firm hold upon English tastes. What 
we call “the opening” and “the Harlequinade” were blended. Some 
old fable, illustrated with handsome scenery, dresses, and music and 
dancing, formed the plot, which was varied by comic scenes between 
Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine. Rich’s most famous successor, 
Harry Woodward, was not dumb, but imitated the Arlecchino in his 
ready wit. Harlequin was the hero of pantomime,* and every other 
character was subordinate to him until past the middle of the present 
century, and indeed until a much later period, for the Clown never 
entirely usurped his place until the appearance of that Gunrus or 
Pantomime, Joz Grimatpr. His father, Giuseppe Grimaldi, who 
arrived in England in 1758, was a celebrated clown before him, and a 
famous dancer. From the year above named until his death he was 
ballet-master and principal pantomimist at Drury Lane, and during 
the summer months for several years he was employed in the same 
capacity at Drury Lane. De Castro, in his Memoirs, tells several 
curious anecdotes of him. He had a curious superstitious dread of the 
fourteenth day of the month. When it was passed he used to exclaim 
joyfully, “Ah, now I am safe for another month.” And the presenti- 
ment was verified; he died on the 14th of March, and he had been 
born, christened, and married on the same date in different years. 
Angelo, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ tells the following good story of him: 
“ At the time of the (Gordon) riots, in June 1780, he resided in a 
front room on the second floor in Holborn, on the same side of the 
way near to Red Lion Square, when the mob passing by the house, 
and Grimaldi being a foreigner, they thought he must be a papist. 
On hearing he lived there, they all stopped, and there was a general 
shouting ; a cry of ‘No Popery’ was raised, and they were about to 
assail the house, when Grimaldi put his head out of the window from the 
second floor, and, making comical grimaces, called out, ‘Gentlemen, in 
dis house dere be no religion at all.’ Laughing at their mistake, the 
mob proceeded on, first giving him three huzzas, though his house, 
unlike all the others, had not written on the door—‘ No Popery.’” 
Giuseppe Grimaldi was sixty-five years old when his son Joe was 
born, on December 18, 1778, in Stanhope Street, Clare Market. In 
April 1782, when very much under three years of age, we find the 


* Even at the present day, when he has become a mere nonentity, he 
invariably gives the name to a pantomime. 
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boy making his first appearance at Sadler’s Wells, as a monkey ; and 
from that time until his retirement, with the exception of one season, 
he continued to be a member of the company, that is to say, for 
forty-nine years. At the Christmas of the same year he was engaged 
for the Drury Lane pantomime, and, young as he was, performed at 
both houses each evening. ‘The elder Grimaldi was one of those old- 
fashioned fathers who thoroughly practised Solomon’s axiom, “ Spare 
the rod,” &c. Young Joe was as mischievous as an ape, and when 
detected in his tricks never escaped a sound thrashing, at the end of 
which he was lifted up by the hair of his head, thrust into a corner, 
and dared to move. But the instant the awful parent turned his 
back, tears were changed to grins and grimaces, which, however, at 
the words “ Here’s your father, Joe,” were once more resolved into 
sobs and bellowings. These scenes were of constant occurrence in the 
green-room of Drury Lane, and afforded intense amusement to the 
actors. One night the Earl of Derby, observing him crying in his 
corner, called to him good-naturedly. “He dare not move,” said 
Miss Farren ; “ his father will beat him if he does.” The earl held up 
a half-crown; at the sight of the coin Joe darted forward and 
grasped it. “Throw your wig in the fire, and I'll give you another,” 
said the earl, laughing. No sooner said, than off went the wig into 
the blazing coals. At that moment his father, coming into the room 
to take him on the stage, beheld him dancing delightedly over his 
burnt-offering. But for the earl’s interference, it would have gone 
hardly with poor Joe on that occasion; as it was, he had a terrible 
flogging, and, worse than that, his five shillings were taken away 
from him. He must have had as many lives as a cat, to have sur- 
vived so many beatings, in addition to the accidents inseparable from 
pantomime business at such an early age. Once, when playing a 
monkey part, his father, who in the business of the scene had to whirl 
him round and round by a chain, one night whirled him over the 
orchestra into the pit. Another time, when he was only four years 
of age, he fell through a trap-door, a distance of forty feet, breaking 
his collar-bone and severely bruising himself. 

“ Boz,” in his Memoirs, gives an amusing picture of him, when about 
five years of age, going to visit his maternal grandfather, in Newton 
Street, Holborn, on Sundays. He was dressed in a green embroidered 
coat, a white-satin waistcoat, green-cloth breeches richly embroidered, 
white-silk stockings, shoes with paste buckles, laced shirt, cravat, 
three-cornered hat, ruffles, and a cane, and with a guinea in his 
pocket, which of course he was not to spend. Such a figure excited a 
considerable sensation in the streets as it strutted along alone. One 
day, seeing a woman lying upon the pavement and seemingly in great 
distress, he gave her his guinea. This act of benevolence brought a 
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crowd about him, at the head of which, greatly elated, strutted Joe to 
his grandfather’s door. It need scarcely be added that the benevolence 
brought down upon him condign punishment at his father’s hands. 
The boy was scarcely eight years old when the elder Grimaldi died. 
Once before he had died in jest to test the affection of his two sons— 
for Joe had a brother. He had himself laid out, covered with a sheet, 
and the room darkened; he instructed the servant to tell the boys he 
had expired suddenly, and to bring them into the room so that he 
might hear how they took the news. Joe had a suspicion of the 
truth, and burst into tears, and roared most lustily. But his brother, 
who was younger and less “cute, began to dance and sing, and loudly 
express his delight at being delivered from floggings. “Don’t be 
such a fool as to cry,” he said, “we shall now have the cuckoo clock” 
(an object of intense desire) “all to ourselves.” Upon which, up 
sprang the corpse. The sequel may be imagined; the young scoffer 
was belaboured as he had never been belaboured before, while artful 
Joe was hugged and caressed as a pattern of filial affection. 

The elder Grimaldi died poor, and left his children and their mother 
without any provision. But Joe found a friend in Sheridan, who was 
then manager of Drury Lane; the boy had been engaged at that 
house every year since his first appearance, and the lessee now raised 
his salary to a pound per week: the Sadler’s Wells management 
took an exactly opposite course, and reduced his stipend from fifteen 
shillings to three ; and at this pittance he remained for three years, 
making himself generally useful both on and off the stage. Nothing 
could exceed the drudgery of the poor little fellow, who had been a 
toiler from infancy, at this time. Every morning he had to walk 
from Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, where he and his mother lived, 
to Sadler’s Wells for rehearsal, which began at ten o’clock ; then home 
to dinner by two, back again to the Wells to commence the perform- 
ance at six, to work hard until eleven, sometimes change his dress 
twenty times, and walk back home at night. Sometimes he had to 
perform at Sadler’s Wells and Drury Lane in one night. On one 
occasion he was so pressed for time that he and another ran from 
Islington to Drury Lane in eight minutes. This reads incredible, but 
we must remember a great part of the way would then lie across 
fields. At another time, while the Drury Lane Company, during the 
rebuilding of the theatre, were playing at the Opera House, he ran 
from the Wells to the Haymarket in fourteen minutes. After per- 
forming his part there, which was only to walk in a procession, he 
had to run back to Sadler’s Wells to play the clown in a pantomime : 
this time he did the distance in thirteen minutes. In 1794 we find 
him receiving £3 per week at Drury Lane, and £4 at Sadler’s Wells. 

In the midst of this heavy professional work he yet found time and 
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energy to pursue a most fatiguing hobby—the collecting of insects. 
He had formed a cabinet which contained 4000 specimens. There 
was a kind which came out in the month of June, called the Dartford 
Blue, for which he was particularly eager. His enthusiasm in this 
pursuit may be measured by the sacrifices he made for it. After the 
performance was over at Sadler’s Wells he would return home to 
supper, then about midnight start to walk to Dartford, a distance of 
fifteen miles. He would arrive there about five in the morning, rest 
and breakfast at a friend’s house, then go out into the fields; sometimes 
a search for hours would be rewarded with only a single specimen. 
At one o’clock he would begin his return walk to London, reach there 
in time for tea, and hurry off to the theatre. On the same night, 
after the performance, he would again walk to Dartford, reeommence 
his fly-hunt, return in the same manner as on the previous day, and 
play again, without rest or sleep. On the third night the pantomime 
was played first, which enabled him to quit the theatre at nine o'clock. 
Seemingly impervious to fatigue, he once more started on his fifteen 
miles’ walk, and this time, arriving at his journey’s end by one in the 
morning, was able to obtain a night’s rest before commencing his quest. 
The next day being Sunday, he had an opportunity of recruiting his 
strength, and he must have sorely needed it. A circumstance which 
had made him particularly eager on this occasion was that he was 
making a small collection for charming Mrs. Jordan. Some time 
afterwards his entomological pursuits were brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination ; a band of thieves breaking into his house in Penton Place, 
whither he had by that time removed, wantonly destroyed the cabinet, 
flies and all, which, with his models and drawings, were worth about 
£200. So disheartened was he by the loss, that he gave his nets and 
all the débris to a friend, and thenceforth the flies had one enemy the 
fewer. 

And about this time something far more interesting than flies was 
engaging young Joe’s attention, and that was a very pretty girl, the 
daughter of Mr. Hughes, the lessee of Sadler’s Wells. Joe was not 
quite sixteen, the young lady’s father was a man of property and his 
manager, all of which circumstances were decidedly against the course 
of his true love running smooth. The mother was won over, but 
three years elapsed before they ventured to acquaint the father. Joe, 
however, being a steady young fellow and very promising in his pro- 
fession, Mr. Hughes played the part of a benevolent parent and gave 
his consent, and in April 1798 the young couple were united. One 
day, after the opening of the autumn season at Drury Lane, he met 
Sheridan. He told him of his marriage. “Oho! pretty ‘young 
woman, Joe?” inquired the great manager. “Very pretty, sir.” 


“ That’s right. You must lead a domestic life, Joe; nothing like a 
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domestic life for happiness, Joe. I lead a ‘domestic life”—with a 
twinkle of rich humour in his eye. “ But, Joe, what will your poor 
little wife do while you are at the theatre of an evening? Very bad, 
Joe, to let a pretty young wife be alone of a night. I'll manage it 
for you, Joe; I'll put her name down on the free list—herself and a 
friend. But, mind, it’s a female friend, that’s all, Joe; any other 
might be dangerous—eh, Joe?” Alas! poor Joe’s happiness was 
short-lived, in less than a twelvemonth the poor young wife was 
carried to the grave. He was devotedly attached to her; her loss for 
a time deprived him of his senses, and but for the vigilance of his 
friends he would certainly have laid violent hands upon himself. 

In the meantime Grimaldi was making rapid progress in his 
profession, and in a pantomime called ‘ Harlequin Amulet,’ produced 
at Drury Lane in 1800, he sustained the part of Punch in the open- 
ing and Clown in the comic scenes with great success. This panto- 
mime was further remarkable as being that in which the harlequin, 
Mr. James Byrne, the father of Oscar, first donned the tight spangled 
dress, which before that had been a loose jacket and trousers. In the 
following year Grimaldi made his first starring trip. It was to play 
for an actor’s benefit at Rochester. At six o’clock the little theatre 
was crammed to overflowing, and the heartiness with which he was 
greeted must have convinced him that his fame had at least travelled 
thus far. So successful was the performance, with such delight were 
his comic songs received and thrice encored, that Mrs. Baker, the 
manageress, begged him to remain for the two following nights for 
half the receipts. Upon his consenting the old lady walked upon the 
stage in bonnet and shawl, just as she had come out of the pay place, 
and announced the arrangement amidst tremendous cheering. On 
both nights numbers were turned away from the doors, the orchestra 
was turned into stalls, not a foot of room before the curtain was 
unoccupied, and Joe returned to London a richer man by £160—all 
in silyer—than when he left it. In the spring of the following year, 
in fulfilment of an engagement he had made with Mrs. Baker, he 
appeared at Maidstone. There the rush was as great as it had been 
at Rochester ; by half past four in the afternoon the street in front of 
the theatre was rendered impassable by the crowd. The manageress 
was an eccentric old lady, although of a type not uncommon among 
the strolling companies of the day. She was worth a respectable sum 
of money, but, with a disbelief in banks and all speculative invest- 
ments that might have stood her in good stead had she lived in the 
present day, kept her money in seven or eight punch bowls on the top 
shelf of a bureau. She always took the money herself at the doors, 
which probably accounted for the contents of the punch bowls. 
“Now, then, pit or box! pit or gallery! box or pit!” was, on busy 
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nights, her cry, with as constant iteration as the “Buy, buy!” of a 
Clare Market butcher; to which formula, as each person signified the 
part of the house they were for, she added, “Pass on, Tom Fool!” 
and this without any regard to their condition in life. Into the little 
theatre on the two evenings the sum of £311 was squeezed, of which 
Grimaldi received £155 17s. as his share. After the performance he 
consented to go on to Canterbury with the company for the two 
following nights. Mrs. Baker was as energetic as she was eccentric, 
and the moment she had obtained his consent, although it was nearly 
midnight, sent off a copy of the bill to the printers; by four o'clock 
it was printed, a man on horseback was sent off with the wet sheets, 
and before nine o’clock they were posted on the town walls. Scenery, 
dresses, company followed in a waggon, and by the time Grimaldi 
arrived in his post-chaise every box seat was booked. ll the 
theatres in the circuit were about the same size, and from a crammed 
house he received within a few shillings of the Maidstone sum, return- 
ing to London with upwards of £300 in his pocket. 

Two years afterwards, in 1803, he dissolved his connection with 
Drury Lane, which had subsisted close upon twenty-four years, in 
consequence of a dispute over a rise of salary which had been sud- 
denly withdrawn, contrary to express stipulations; and he now deter- 
mined to apply to Covent Garden. But there had been an agreement 
entered into between the managers of the two theatres, that they 
should not engage each other’s performers until a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from their leaving either house, so for the season of 1805 Joe: 
went to Dublin. Upon his return Tom Dibdin relates: “I one day 
met him at the stage door of Covent Garden, waiting, as he told me, . 
to see Mr. Shotter, a confidential servant of Mr. Harris, who would 
take up his name to the proprietor; he also told me what terms he- 
meant to ask for three years, which were so very modest, and so much 
beneath his value, that I went immediately to Mr. Harris, and advised, 
him to offer a pound per week the first year, two the second, andi 
three the third, more than the sum Mr. Grimaldi had mentioned. 
This was done instantaneously, and the best clown ever seen on the 
stage was retained for ‘Mother Goose.’ When I say the best I do 
not except his father, whose vis comica I perfectly well remember.” 

A propos of that most famous of pantomimes, in which Grimaldi so 
greatly distinguished himself, the same author in his ‘ Reminiscences” 
tells us that like many other famous productions which have after- 
wards taken the public by storm, it was only after being several times 
rejected that this work was produced. Dibdin was engaged to write 
a pantomime every year for Covent Garden Theatre, but the autumn 
of 1806 was so far advanced without his having received any instruc- 
tions, that he had made up his mind the annual was to be dispensed 
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with that Christmas. One day, however, about the middle of Novem- 
ber, Harris came to him in a great hurry. “We must have a panto- 
mine after all,” he said. “I suppose you have some sketches you can 
work up in time?” “ Yes,” replied Dibdin, “I have one that I have 
particularly recommended to you for the last five years, and which 
you have always refused.” “Oh, what! that d—d ‘Mother Goose,’ ” 
replied the manager. “ Well, let’s look at her again. She has cer- 
tainly one recommendation, she wants no finery, no grand scenery, so 
e’en set everybody to work at once.” Everybody connected with the 
theatre was as doubtful of the success as was the manager; every 
previous pantomime had trusted to gorgeous scenery, dresses, banners, 
and processions. ‘Mother Goose’ had none of these, not even a dazzling 
last scene, and the most gloomy anticipations were everywhere ex- 
pressed. But never was professional judgment more decidedly in 
the wrong. ‘Mother Goose’ was received with the most deafening 
applause on the first night, and ran for ninety-two, that is to say, 
throughout the remainder of the season; crowds nightly besieged the 
doors, and the theatre was crammed immediately after they were 
opened. ‘To Grimaldi’s and Bologna’s (the harlequin) joint benefit the 
receipts amounted to £679 18s. ‘Mother Goose’ was revived again 
the following season, with almost equal success. Yet Grimaldi himself 
was always of the opinion that it was one of the worst pantomimes he 
had ever played in, and that his own part was by no means good, every 
trick and situation having been done by him years before. So strange 
are the caprices of public taste. 

A curious adventure which happened to him about this time, and 
which might have entangled him in serious consequences, is one of the 
best stories in the Memoirs. Before relating this incident, however, 
it will be necessary to go back a little. An acquaintance of Bologna’s, 
named Mackintosh, had invited him down to his place in Kent for a 
day’s shooting, and he proposed that Grimaldi should accompany him. 
When they arrived there they found “the place” was only a small 
roadside public-house. However, they were very hospitably enter- 
tained, and in the good cheer and the prospect of some sport forgot 
their chagrin. After dinner they took up their guns and sallied forth. 
Upon coming to a wheat-field Mackintosh cried out “ 'There’s a covey !” 
but our friends could perceive only a brood of pigeons where they ex- 
pected to see*partridges and pheasants. “I invited you down to shoot 
birds,” said their host, drily, “ pigeons are birds, so shoot away if you 
like.” And they did shoot away, until some thirty strewed the ground, 
which they speedily gathered up. “ Now, if you take my advice,” said 
Mackintosh, “you'll cut and run.” Bologna asked why. “ Because,” 
answered the other, “if the Squire comes to hear of it he'll put you 
both in prison.” Bologna suggested that he had thought the birds were 
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his. “ My pigeons, lord help you, they are none o’ mine. The Squire 
is very fond of them, and precious savage he'll be when he hears you 
have been peppering them. So, if you take my advice, now you've 
got your pigeons, you'll cut and run.” Our two friends, in no enviable 
state of mind, lost no time in following his advice. The next morning, 
while they were relating the adventure to the landlord of the Garrick’s 
Head, in Bow Street, a man dressed like a gamekeeper entered the 
bar, and was saluted by the landlord as an old acquaintance, and asked 
what brought him up to town. “Oh, drat it,” replied the stranger, 
“there were two vagabonds down in our parts yesterday from London 
and they killed and stole fifty or sixty of master’s pigeons. I’ve come 
up to apprehend them. I’ve got a constable drinking at the tap. 
They’re only play actors. One’s a clown and t’other’s a harlequin at 
one of the London theatres.” A ghastly paleness overspread the faces 
of the two culprits, who had not the strength to raise their glasses to 
their lips. To make a long story short, the landlord called for a steak 
and a bottle of wine, in which Bologna and Grimaldi joined him, 
induced the gamekeeper to return to Kent and talk the squire over. 
During the run of ‘ Mother Goose,’ Grimaldi was greatly surprised 
one day at receiving a visit from Mackintosh; he had given up the 
public-house, he said, and was now engaged in business in Throg- 
morton Street. His appearance and manner were very much im- 
proved, and, forgiving the trick which had been played upon him, 
Joe renewed the acquaintance, and they frequently dined at each 
other’s houses. Mackintosh expressed a desire to introduce him to 
some friends of his who lived in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and, 
after some difficulty, prevailed upon him to accept an invitation to sup 
there one night after the performance. He had informed him that his 
friends were very wealthy people, but Joe was astonished at the mag- 
nificence that greeted his eye upon entering the house. The rooms 
were gilded and hung with splendid chandeliers, the floors were covered 
with the richest carpets, and the rest of the furniture was to match. 
The supper was exquisite; the wines super-excellent. The company 
were twelve in number—six ladies and six gentlemen, husbands and 
wives, all elegantly dressed and blazing with jewellery ; and footmen 
in handsome liveries were in attendance. Joe was cordially welcomed, 
and spent a most delightful night, which did not terminate until five 
o'clock the next morning. Shortly afterwards he was again invited, 
and this time to bring his wife with him. He had married again 
long since. The second party was as delightful as the first. After 
this there was a supper at Grimaldi’s house, and mutual hospitalities 
continued for some time. The parties were always made up of the 
same personages, no other ever appearing at them; the gentlemen did 
not seem to be in any business, and private affairs were never men- 
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tioned. There was something about the manners of these people that 
struck both Joe and his wife as being peculiar, although they could 
not come to any conclusion upon the subject. One night in the 
spring Grimaldi had arranged to play for an actor’s benefit at Wool- 
wich, and the six gentlemen hearing of this, proposed they should all 
meet and sup with him there after the play. And so it was arranged. 
But when the night came, one of the sestette did not put in an 
appearance, in consequence, it was said, of having an appointment 
with a nobleman. About three weeks afterwards, Grimaldi received 
a visit from a gentleman who announced himself as Mr. Harmer, of 
Hatton Gardens, and who came to inquire if he knew anything of a 
person named Mackintosh. Joe answered in the affirmative. “Then 
I am very sorry to tell you,” said the visitor, “he is now in great 
danger of his life.” Very much concerned, Joe asked what was the 
nature of his complaint. “Burglary,” was the reply. He then 
went on to explain to our scared and astonished friend that Mr. 
Mackintosh was in prison under a charge of having broken into a 
house in Cheshire, and that he, Grimaldi, could save him by proving 
that on the night the robbery was committed the unfortunate man 
supped with him at Woolwich. Joe was, of course, ready to prove 
the alibi, and Mackintosh was released on bail. Then came the 
explanation concerning the mysterious six; they were a desperate 
gang of forgers and burglars. The man who had “the appointment 
with the nobleman ” had really committed the robbery, but the others 
had combined to fasten the charge upon Mackintosh, who was less 
liked among them than the real culprit. In a great passion Grimaldi 
seized him by the throat, and demanded how he had dared to introduce 
himself and wife into such company. Mackintosh explained that his 
friends, hearing he was acquainted with the famous clown, insisted 
upon him being brought to entertain them with his songs and stories. 
Grimaldi’s evidence at the trial was sufficient to clear him, and it need 
scarcely be said that Joe saw no more of him or his distinguished 
friends. 

While he was performing at Sadler’s Wells in 1807, an accident 
occurred exactly similar to that of the recent Liverpool disaster. Some 
one in the pit gave a false alarm of fire, there was a terrible rush for 
the doors, although no sign of flames could be seen, some flung them- 
selves from the gallery into the pit, and twenty-three were suffocated 
or trampled to death, and a great number were severely injured. 

During the May of 1811 Grimaldi played in two pantomimes each 
night—at Sadler’s Wells, where it was the first piece, and at Covent 
Garden, where it was the last. At the former house a coach was 


waiting to convey him, ready dressed, to the second theatre. One 
night the coach did not arrive in time, and it being wet there was not 
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another to be got. Delay was impossible, so off he started to run for 
it. The astonishment of the people at seeing a stage clown in full 
array tearing through the streets may be easily imagined. He was 
soon recognised, and had an attendant mob, shouting his name, follow- 
ing at his heels. Not until he arrived at Holborn could he find any 
conveyance. But the crowd still followed, and left him only at the 
stage door, where they gave him a tremendous cheer, while many 
rushed up to the gallery to welcome him as he bounded upon the 
stage. At another time he played clown in three pantomimes on the 
same night. The Surrey was the first house. At the door was 
waiting a chaise and four, in which he was driven at a furious pace to 
Sadler's Wells ; there he arrived just as the overture was commencing. 
The piece was ‘La Perouse,’ and in it he performed “the Talking 
Bird.” As soon as it was over, the same conveyance carried him to 
Covent Garden, where he also arrived in good time. 

But such extraordinary exertions as these, and others which he had 
recklessly undertaken from childhood, were bound to tell at last even 
upon such an iron constitution as his, and in 1815 he was seized with 
a difficulty of breathing, which resulted in a severe illness, and dis- 
abled him from performing for four weeks. From that time, it is 
said, he never had another day of perfect health. 

Between his London engagements he continued to take starring 
trips into the provinces, and always met with enormous success. At 
Edinburgh he received £417 as his share for three nights’ acting. 
At Liverpool his benefit receipts were larger than those of Miss 
O’Neil or John Emery. In these expeditions he did not confine 
himself to clowning, but played Bob Acres in ‘ The Rivals,’ Scara- 
mouche in the ballet of ‘Don Juan,’ and Orson in ‘ Valentine and 
Orson.’ The latter was one of his most famous parts. So great was 
his exertion in it, that after the fight with the Green Knight at the 
end of the first act, he would frequently drop into a chair and cry 
and sob with the most agonising spasms. During his country tour 
in 1817, which extended over fifty-six nights, he cleared above 
£1700. He now became a large shareholder in the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, which he had left the previous season on account of a dis- 
agreement with the management. It was not a fortunate speculation, 
for at the end of the first season his share of the losses amounted to 
over £300, besides what he had paid for his shares. The next season 
was little more propitious, and, worse than all, premature decay was 
fast seizing upon him. More than one illness interrupted his pro- 
vincial engagements for days together, and he would not consent to 
give himself sufficient rest or to submit to such a regimen as might 
have recruited his exhausted state. Unknowingly he had already 
played his last season at Sadler’s Wells, and tl. at of 1822-23 proved 
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to be his last at Covent Garden. After the pantomime was over, a 
melodrama by Farley, entitled ‘The Vision of the Sun; or, The 
Orphan of Peru,’ in which Joe played a part called Grimegribber, 
was produced. ‘“ Even through the early nights of its very successful 
representation,” says the Memoirs, “ he could scarcely struggle through 
his part. His frame was weak and debilitated, his joints were stiff, 
and his muscles relaxed ; every effort he made was followed by cramps 
and spasms of the most agonising nature. Men were obliged to be 
kept waiting at the side scenes, who caught him in their arms when 
he staggered from the stage, and supported him, whilst others chafed 
his limbs, which was obliged to be incessantly done until he was 
called for the next scene, or he could not have appeared again. Every 
time he came off his sinews were gathered up into huge knots by the 
cramps that followed his exertions, which could only be reduced by 
violent rubbing, and even that frequently failed to produce the 
desired effect. The spectators, who were convulsed by laughter 
while he was on the stage, little thought that while their applause 
was resounding through the house he was suffering the most excru- 
ciating and horrible pains. But so it was until the twenty-fourth 
night of the piece, when he had no alternative, in consequence of his 
intense sufferings, but to throw up the part.” 

After this he played a short engagement at Cheltenham and at 
Birmingham. But upon his return to Cheltenham, where he had 
arranged to play Orson to Colonel Berkeley’s Valentine, he was 
seized with a dangerous illness, which prostrated him for weeks upon 
a sick bed, and from which he only rose a cripple. To this mis- 
fortune was added another of a domestic nature: his only son, upon 
whom he doated, and whose talents were such that he promised to 
rival his father in his own peculiar line, abandoned himself to the 
vilest dissipation, became a burden upon his father’s slender resources, 
disgraced his name, and, after being more than once the inmate of a 
madhouse through his excesses, died at last in a low public house in 
a fit of furious delirium. 

In 1828 Miss Kelly suggested to Grimaldi that he should take a 
farewell benefit—such appeals to public benevolence were not as 
common in those days as they have become since. The matter was 
no sooner mentioned to Tom Dibdin than he did all in his power to 
forward it, and all connected with the theatre offered their services 
gratuitously. There was a crowded house, and the receipts amounted 
to £230, besides £85 more that he received in anonymous letters. 
This was on March 17, 1828. <A second benefit was now proposed at 
Covent Garden. But he did not experience the same liberality at 
the hands of Mr. Charles Kemble and the other proprietors as he 
had done at those of Dibdin; the request was refused. Upon which 
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he addressed Price, the lessee of Drury Lane, who at once placed the 
theatre at his disposal. Kemble was terribly annoyed, and told him 
naively, “ Why did you not say, that if you could not take a benefit 
here you would do so at the other house? I declare you should have 
had a night for nothing sooner than you should have gone there.” 

The 27th of June 1828 was fixed for Grimaldi’s benefit at Drury 
Lane, and his last appearance upon any stage. He was to act the . 
clown in one scene of ‘ Harlequin Hoax,’ and speak a farewell address. 
It need scarcely be said that the house was crowded, that the old 
favourite was received with shouts of applause. Alas, how changed 
since the old days when he used to come bounding upon the stage full 
of life and furi, fresh perhaps from a run from Sadler’s Wells: now he 
could not even stand, and had to play his scene seated upon a chair ; 
but his jokes and his famous songs, ‘ Tippitiwichet ’ and ‘ Hot Codlins,’ 
were still received with roars of laughter. “If,” he said sadly in his 
address, “I have now any aptitude for tumbling, it is through bodily 
infirmity, for I am worse on my feet than I used to be on my head. 
It is four years since I jumped my last jump, filched my last oyster, 
boiled my last sausage, and set in for retirement. To-night has seen 
me assume the motley for a short time; it clung to my skin as I took 
it off, and the old cap and bells rang mournfully as I quitted them for 
ever.” So overcome was he by emotion that Harley had to lead him off 
the stage. The streets were thronged with people to see him come 
out at the stage door, and hundreds followed the vehicle, cheering 
him, to his house. He realised £580 by this benefit, and was shortly 
afterwards allowed £100 a year from the Drury Lane Fund. This 
enabled him to face the future without fear, which he could not 
otherwise have done, for notwithstanding his large earnings he was 
totally without provision for it. 

In 1832 he lost his miserable son, and his wife soon followed. 
During his last years he lived at No. 33 Southampton Street, Penton- 
ville. His solitary home had little attraction for him, and his evenings 
were passed at the Marquis of Cornwallis, a tavern close by, in the 
company of some respectable residents of the neighbourhood, to and 
from which he was nightly carried. On the morning of the 1st of June 
1837 he was found dead in his bed. He lies buried in the churchyard 
of St. James’s Chapel, Pentonville Hill, next to Charles Dibdin. 

It is scarcely possible at the present day, when clowning is the 
acme of all that is dreary, to form any just appreciation of Grimaldi’s 
powers. Although the richness of his humour and grimaces could 
excite inextinguishable laughter, he was no mere buffoon, and could at 
will touch more elevated faculties than the risible. Horne tells us 
that on one of Grimaldi’s benefit nights he saw him give the dagger 
scene in ‘Macbeth.’ It was a darkened scene in a pantomime, and 
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he was in his clown’s dress. Notwithstanding which, and that he 
only made audible a few elocutionary sounds of the words, a dead 
silence pervaded the whole house, “ and I was not the only boy who 
trembled, young and old seemed to vibrate with the effect upon the 
imagination.” When he sang ‘An Oyster crossed in Love,’ he sat 
down upon the stage between a cod’s head and a huge oyster, which 
opened and shut its valves in time to the music, and “all the children 
visible in the front rows of the boxes shed tears of commiserating 
delight as they gazed on Grimaldi’s rueful countenance, his ridiculous 
yet excessive sorrow making its way palpably through the grostesque 
points.” How he delighted young and old with ‘ Tippitiwichet,’ ‘ Hot 
Codlins,’ ‘Me and my Neddy,’ as no other clown has been able to do 
since, is known to all readers of theatrical history. 

His irresistible humour once, as the story goes, effected little short 
of a miracle. One night a party of sailors who had just been paid off 
went to Sadler’s Wells gallery; among them was a man who had 
been deaf and dumb for years. Joe was in great force that night, 
and no one enjoyed his comicalities more than this poor fellow, until 
at last he cried out to his companion next to him, “ What a d—d 
funny fellow!” “What, Jack, can you speak ?” exclaimed the other, 
greatly amazed. “Ay, and hear too,” was the reply. This caused a 
tremendous sensation, the sailors cheered vociferously, and at the end 
of the performance carried the man on their shoulders to the Hugh 
Myddleton ; the excitement out of doors was equally great when it 
was told that Joey Grimaldi had made the dumb hear and speak. 
The man was afterwards questioned and examined by Charles Dibdin, 
as well as by his captain, and there does not seem to have been reason 
to suspect a fraud; he had lost his faculties through sunstroke, but 
on that night his desire was so violent to express his delight that it 
seemed to break the bonds which had held them so long. Whether 
he had been acting a part for some private reason, and was thrown off 
his guard for a moment, must be decided by the reader’s scepticism or 
credulity, but somewhat similar cases have been effected by laughter, 
as in the story of the man who was dying from a quinsy. 

Not alone by the vulgar were Grimaldi’s talents esteemed ; some of 
the foremost men of the day paid tribute to them. He was a great 
favourite of Lord Byron’s, and before the great poet left England for 
the last time he presented him with a valuable silver snuff-box, upon 
which was inscribed, “The gift of Lord Byron to Joseph Grimaldi,” 
and Joe’s benefit never passed without his sending him a five-pound 
note for a box. 

Alas, it would seem that upon his grave, as upon that of so many 
other of our stage luminaries, we may now write— 


“We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
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A Christmas Greeting. 


Tue sands of Time are running out, 
The Year is growing old, 

A shroud of snow lies close about, 
And all is white—and cold.— 

Yet lift your eyes above the Earth, 
Heaven’s doors are set ajar ;— 
For Death is swallowed up in Birth, 
Where shines the Christmas Star ! 


“Let out the old, let in the new,” 
The Past is dead and gone ; 

“Ring out the false, ring in the true,” 
The Future strideth on— 

Though all the world be dim with mist, 
Yet starry are the skies, 

And bells are ringing clear, I wist, 
Above our sobs and cries. 


There rushes out a tangled web, 
There floats a twisted skein, 

The waves are bearing on their ebb 
More than they'll bring again ; 

There whirls a host of doubts and fears, 
The hopes of many a day; 

There rolleth out a tide of tears ;— 
So flies the year away. 


Here bloweth in, all fresh and free, 
A strange, mysterious air ; 

With bursts of music and of glee, 
With gusts of grief and care ;— 

It bears a welcome on its wings, 
A greeting on its breath ; 

It speaks to us of coming things— 


Of Love, of Life, of Death! 
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A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


Ah, friends, good friends, the night is chill, 
The stars their watches keep ;— 
"Tis time I lay aside my quill, 
"Tis time I fell asleep.— 
Yet, ere I go where all are due, 
I'll wish, with heart sincere, 
A merry Christmas, sirs, to you, 
And many a glad New Year! 
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Chomas Stothard. 


Tuomas Srornarp holds an isolated position in the history of English 
art. There is no artist either before or after him with whom he can 
be said to have any decided affinity. His art is thoroughly individual, 
extremely limited both in its aim and its mode of expression, but 
within its limits almost perfect. Grace was its distinguishing cha- 
racteristic: a happy combination of antique beauty of line with 
modern sentiment: a poetic imagination kept so strictly under 
control that it never strayed—like Blake’s—into realms unknown, 
and a gentle humour revealed to us by delicate touches rather than 
broad. strokes. 

Stothard’s life was almost as placid as his art. Great sorrows came 
to him in it, but none seemed to disturb the sweet serenity of his 
spirit. “A child,” says his admiring daughter-in-law and biographer, 
“was not more guileless than he was, or more thoroughly unacquainted 
with the selfishness practised by half mankind. He had a world of 
honour, worth, and beauty within himself, and in that he lived and 
moved.” 

This “guileless” artist, who has left us in his works an almost 
inexhaustible store of pleasant ideas, was born in London on the 17th 
of August 1755. His father was a native of Yorkshire, but had come 
to London in 1750, and at the time of his son’s birth was a prosperous 
innkeeper in Long Acre. Thomas, who was an only son, being deéli- 
cate as a child, was sent when he was five years old to be brought up 
in Yorkshire under the care of his uncle, who placed him with a good 
dame who lived at Acomb, and kept a little village school. Here his 
first inclinations towards art were stimulated by some engravings by 
Strange which hung in his nurse’s room. “I gazed at these,” he 
says, “till a love of art grew within me, and a desire to imitate what 
was on her walls. I got bits of paper and pencil and made many 
attempts. I could see that my hand was improving, and I had 
sketched some things not amiss, when at eight years old I was removed 
to Stutton, the birthplace of my father.” Here he continued until he 
was thirteen, when he was sent by his father to a fashionable boarding 
school at Ilford, in Essex, where, while learning languages, dancing, 
and other accomplishments, he stood, it seems, a chance of being half 
starved. His father’s death, however, which took place in 1770, 
brought him home to live with his widowed mother, who, finding him 
strongly inclined towards art, wisely did the best for him she could by 
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apprenticing him to a draughtsman of patterns for brocaded silks, 
which were then much in vogue. Here the boy learnt not only to 
draw patterns, but spent all his leisure in making fanciful designs, 
chiefly from the Iliad and Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen.’ 

His master kindly encouraged him in this, and when this master 
died his widow, who carried on the business, seems also to have taken 
pride in the cleverness of the youthful apprentice. By her means 
some of his drawings were seen by an influential personage, Mr. 
Harrison, editor of the Novelist’s Magazine, who gave him on the 
spot a novel to read and illustrate, paying him half a guinea for the 
three drawings he had ready at the end of a week. 

This first success decided Stothard in his future career. He gave 
up pattern-drawing and took to book-illustration. He did not gain 
regular employment in this, however, immediately, but was obliged, 
he says, “ to add a little to his narrow income by now and then paint- 
ing some small family portraits amongst his acquaintance.” 

The first designs which brought him into notice and showed his 
distinctive talent were those engraved for an edition of ‘ Ossian’ and 
for ‘ Bell’s Poets,’ wherein he found numerous subjects that suited his 
taste. In 1780, also, he began to work regularly for the Novelist’s 
Magazine, to which he contributed as many as a hundred and forty- 
eight designs, paid for at the rate of a guinea a-piece. From this time 
forth, indeed, he never seems to have lacked work. Commissions of all 
kinds poured down upon him, and he, following the good advice that 
Ghirlandajo is said to have given to his pupils, never refused anything 
that was offered him, even although it might be for fashion plates or 
decanter labels, the modern equivalent for a lady’s “ petticoat panniers.” 
His pencil in fact did not disdain to add a grace to the most trivial 
subject, while it was worthily employed in illustrating some of the 
noblest productions of our literature. Altogether Wornum reckons 
that his designs must amount to about five thousand in number, of 
which more than three thousand have been engraved. 

Soon he was employed in painting as well as drawing. He had 
entered as a student at the Royal Academy in 1778, and like many 
other students was kindly admitted to the house of its then president, 
the great Sir Joshua, but from the first his method of painting appears 
to have been peculiarly his own, and it is said that he never painted 
from a model. During his student time he lived in lodgings in the 
Strand, with his friend Samuel Shelly, who afterwards became cele- 
brated as a miniature-painter ; but before long he fell in love in his 
quiet fashion with a young lady named Rebecca Watkins, whom he 
managed to win and marry before he was thirty. An amusing story 
illustrative of his serene temperament is told of his conduct on his 
wedding-day. After conducting his bride home from church, he 
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walked away to the Academy as usual to draw from the antique until 
three o'clock, taking no more notice of the event of the day than just 
to ask a fellow-student, when they left together, to “come home and 
dine and meet a family party,” adding, “for I have this day taken to 
myself a wife.” 

A few years after his marriage he purchased a house in Newman 
Street, No. 28, where he continued to reside for the rest of his life. 
Here his mother, to whom he was always loving and attentive, came 
to live with him, and here numerous children, several of whom died in 
early infancy, were born. By this time his fame was fully established, 
and in 1794 he was elected full academician, having been already for 
some years an associate of the Royal Academy. 

In 1799 he received an important, but scarcely suitable, commission 
from the Marquis of Exeter. This was to adorn the grand staircase 
at Burleigh House with paintings. Haydon would have been de- 
lighted to have been let loose on such a space of wall, and the work 
would have exactly suited his powers; but it may be doubted whether 
it was altogether within Stothard’s range. War, Intemperance, and 
the Descent of Orpheus into Hades were the subjects he chose, and he 
took four years over the work, executing it with the most conscientious 
pains. I have never seen these great wall-paintings, in which the 
figures are eight feet high, and in other respects different from 
Stothard’s usual conceptions, but I cannot imagine them to be very 
satisfactory, although Mr. Alfred Stothard reckons them “ the finest 
examples of his father’s work which this country possesses,” and says 
that their colouring is as fresh now as when first laid on. 

But it is to Stothard’s drawings rather than to his paintings that 
most persons would turn for the finest examples of his art. His 
designs for ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ for instance, a work which lends 
itself admirably to his mode of illustration, have refined grace and 
purity rarely equalled even among his own many graceful and pure 
works. His designs for the ‘Decameron’ also have a fitness and 
beauty peculiarly their own, and many of his illustrations to the poets, 
especially those to Rogers’s ‘Italy,’ executed in his later life, show a 
most delicate feeling for ideal loveliness. Few of these works, it is 
true, can be said to evince any great creative power, and it is only a 
biographer too devoted to be discriminating who would be likely to 
find in them anything of grandeur or sublimity.* But if they never 
rose to the sublime, they at all events never fell to the ridiculous, but 
ever remained in that dim borderland of ideal beauty in which so 
many artists and poets have found sources of inspiration. Stothard’s 
ideal of female beauty is exquisitely refined and poetical, but he seems 


* Mrs. Bray quotes ‘The Conflict with Apollyon,’ in ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ as an instance of the sublime in art. 
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only to have conceived one type, and it must be owned, though always 
charming, one is apt to get tired at last of his gracefully inane beings 
without muscle and without thought, even though their drapery falls 
in faultless flow of line and their movements have the measure of a 
rhythmic dance.* 

His quality of gentle humour is perhaps best seen, not in his 
avowedly humorous designs, such as those to ‘Don Quixote,’ and 
some of his illustrations to the novelists, but in delicate little touches 
in his more sentimental illustrations. It is abundantly visible also in 
his world-famous and ever-delightful ‘Canterbury Pilgrims.’ The 
history of the origin of the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ is curiously in- 
volved, and unhappily caused a bitter feeling of indignation in the 
minds of two simple-minded artists, each of whom was utterly in- 
capable of seeking to cheat or injure the other. One would naturally 
imagine that the subject of Chaucer's ‘ Pilgrims’ had been chosen by 
Stothard himself as one especially suited to his style and powers, but 
this was not so. It was suggested to him by the keen-witted picture- 
dealer and engraver Cromek, who told him that he “was sure he 
would be able to make something of it,” and in fine commissioned him 
to paint a picture of it, for which he agreed to give sixty guineas. 
But this “slippery Cromek,” as Gilchrist calls him, did not mention 
that he had seen just before a sketch for such a work in Blake’s 
studio, and had been much delighted with it ; so much so, indeed, that 
he had led Blake to believe that he had given him a commission for 
it to be executed for the purpose of engraving. 

By this means both artists were set to work at the same time on 
the same subject, Blake even calling on Stothard during the progress 
of his picture and praising it highly, while Stothard talked of intro- 
ducing Blake’s portrait among his pilgrims “as a mark of esteem for 
him and his works.” But when the truth came to be known, and 
Stothard’s picture, with every possible help in the way of puffing and 
advertisement, was exhibited all over the country, drawing thousands 
to see it, while poor Blake’s was simply repudiated by Cromek, and 
the commission he asserted had been given him treated as one of his 
dreams, it is easy to understand the heartburning that followed. 
Even the peaceful nature of Stothard was aroused, and he openly 


* Sidney Colvin, in some articles in the ‘ Portfolio on Children in Italian 
and English Design,’ has pointed out the delightful playfulness of Stothard’s 
delineations of child-life : “‘ Nothing tenderer, sweeter, full of freer or more 
delicate human babyhood than the infants of Stothard; nothing purer or 
more refined with the grace of a not far-fetched ideal in their dress and 
ways, than his sporting groups of children a little older. And for fictitious 
children for a mythology of his own, in which he diversifies and plays with 
the far-descended type of the ornamental lovelet, there is not, nor has been, 
any one like him.” 
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accused Blake of having copied his design, while Blake unjustly 
imagined that Stothard had been privy to Cromek’s double-dealing. 
The quarrel was a sad one, and Blake, most undeservedly it would 
seem, got all the blame of it, as well as all the suffering; his 
beautiful fresco of the ‘Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ although preferred 
by Lamb and other enthusiastic admirers to Stothard’s, met with little 
recognition by the general public; his exhibition passed almost un- 
heeded, and his engraving met with but few subscribers. 

Stothard’s picture, on the other hand, soon became immensely 
popular ; indeed it is by this rich and yet exquisitely sculpturesque 
composition that his fame chiefly lives. No picture of the English 
school is perhaps better known. We can scarcely think of our “ poet 
of the early prime ” without calling up a vision of Stothard’s interpre- 
tation of his famous ‘ Pilgrimage.’ The jolly miller, “drunken of 
ale,” who leads the procession, the sweet prioress whose “ gretest 
othe n’as but by Saint Eloy,” the “gentil pardonere,” the friar, the 
knight on his white horse, the merry wife of Bath, and all the other 
well-known characters of Chaucer’s immortal poem—we see them all 
as reflected on Stothard’s canvas. 

Of course the artist has idealised the poet’s description after his 
usual manner. The fresh vigour of Chaucer, and the powerful realism 
of his conceptions, become weakened, as they do in all modern render- 
ings of his verse, in passing through Stothard’s mind; still the painter 
has lent a sweet grace and gentle humour of his own to the poet’s 
theme, and it is but a narrow view of art that refuses to accept of 
these qualities because others of a more sturdy kind are wanting. 

Stothard has none of the qualities that are generally needed for 
popular appreciation. Only an educated eye, one might suppose, 
would be likely to perceive the charm of his well-balanced composition, 
his skilful grouping, and his perfectly graceful form. He never, it is 
certain, aimed at hitting the popular taste, yet few artists have pleased 
it more assuredly. It was “art for art’s sake” with him as much as 
it was with Blake, yet the one contrived to find profitable employment 
while the other was left to his visions. Stothard, it is said, and it 
may well be believed, had such a dislike to clap-trap, or to any artifices 
for exciting admiration, that he made it a practice never to paint a 
picture expressly for exhibition or up to “exhibition pitch,” as it was 
professionally called, but used, when the time came for sending in 
works to Somerset House, to take down any from his wall “for which 
he might happen to have frames to fit,” and send them off, refusing 
even to varnish them on varnishing day, saying that he “did not 
approve of such helps; every picture should be painted so as to 
produce its due effect without them.” “By this means it often hap- 


pened,” says Mrs. Bray, “that the harmony, and repose, and truth of 
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colour which were so beautiful and so perfectly natural in him, were in 
a moment overpowered by the meretricious glare of the place.” 

The ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ however, was exhibited by itself, without 
any disturbing influence. It was shown in ‘all the great towns of 
England, and also in Edinburgh and Dublin, for the usual shilling, 
and soon became a universal favourite. The admirable engraving by 
Schiavonetti was brought out by subscription at the rate of six guineas 
for proofs and three for ordinary impressions, and had altogether the 
largest sale that any work of the kind had ever met with in England. 
The original painting, for which, as before stated, Cromek had paid 
the artist sixty guineas (forty more, that had been promised after the 
subscriptions for the engraving had been got in, were never forth- 
coming), was sold by the wily dealer for £500. It is now in the 
possession of Sir William Miles, Bart., of Leigh Court. Stothard, 
however, painted three replicas of this famous picture, one of smaller 
size for his friend Samuel Rogers, the poet, another for Mr. J. Benson, 
of Doncaster, and another, it is not stated for whom. This possibly 
may have been the one which appeared at the “Old Masters” in 
1872, lent by Lady Marian Alford.* 

At a much later date, when Stothard was quite an old man, he 
made a sort of companion design.to his ‘ Pilgrimage,’ entitled ‘ The 
Flitch of Bacon,’ a long festal procession with grouping similar to the 
‘ Pilgrimage,’ but far weaker both in composition and drawing. He 
never painted this subject, but simply drew it in sepia for engraving. 

Stothard’s life resolves itself, it will be seen, very much into a 
simple record of the work accomplished in it. It had, indeed, scarcely 
any incidents to break its placid monotony, and enliven the bio- 
grapher’s page, and there seems to have been little of aspiration and 
little of disappointment in it. He took whatever came to him in the 
way of commissions cheerfully, never stopping to consider whether 
they were worthy of his genius, but making them worthy by the 
manner in which he executed them, never doing careless work, never 
‘Sparing any pains in’ performing the task set before him to the best of 
his ability. } 

The next important work upon which he was engaged after the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ was the design for the Wellington Shield, a 
shield in silver presented by the merchants and bankers of London to 
the great Duke in memory of his victories. The commission for this 
magnificent trophy was thrown open to competition, and such was 
the general opinion of Stothard’s powers that he was applied to by 
every goldsmith who went in for the undertaking to furnish a design. 
The one prepared by him in the short space of three weeks for 


* A water-colour sketch of this subject also is now in the possession of 
Mr. Henry Vaughan. 
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Messrs. Ward & Green, of Ludgate Hill, whom he selected to favour, 
was so infinitely superior to all others that it was chosen at once with- 
out one dissentient voice, and excited universal admiration. 

~ After his work in Edinburgh, which took him from the 4th of June 
to the 1st of August 1822, as we learn from his journal, he next, in 
1825, when he was already seventy years of age, journeyed into 
Derbyshire, in order to visit the scenes which Izaak Walton has 
celebrated in his ‘Angler.’ He was still at this time working hard 
for the booksellers with all his faculties unimpaired, though with a 
perceptible increase of feebleness in execution. His designs for 
Rogers’s poems, for instance, which he illustrated conjointly with 
Turner about this date, are exquisitely graceful and happily conceived 
little sketches, but slighter and weaker than his earlier works of the 
same kind. 

The same may be said of his illustrations to Shakespeare, and of those 
to Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ though these latter, with their refined percep- 
tion of landscape beauty, have a distinct charm. He seems to have 
greatly enjoyed his excursion along the banks of the Dove, and has 
left us a fuller record of it in his journal than was his wont. 

I have alluded at the beginning of this memoir to the sorrows that 
came to Stothard during the course of his life. For a long period his 
domestic happiness appears to have remained unclouded, but towards 
the close of his career griefs and bereavements gathered darkly over 
him, so that by the loss of one dear one after the other his still serene 
old age was left sadly desolate. 

The first of these losses came by the death of his eldest son,a youth 
of great promise, who was accidentally shot dead ‘by a schoolfellow. 
A mysterious story is told by Stothard’s biographer relating to 
this sad event, but the evidence upon which it is founded is scarcely 
sufficient to establish a supernatural occurrence. That Stothard and 
his wife believed it to be supernatural may well have been the 
case. His simple nature would not have been likely to examine 
psychological conditions. 

To the loss of this young son, though not until after a long 
interval, followed that of his next son, Charles, the husband of Mrs. 
Bray, who likewise met with a sudden death by falling from a ladder 
whilst engaged in making a drawing of some ancient stained glass 
in a church window in Devon. He was an archeologist who was 
gradually rising into note, and who is still known by his work on 
‘Monumental Effigies,’ 

About the same time another son, Henry, was struck with a disease 
which rendered him a hopeless invalid for life, and in the spring of 
1825 the poor mother, who had long been in a most distressing state 
of health, was called away. Stothard, with strange self-command, 
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made a sketch of this beloved wife, as she lay dead resting from all 
her sorrows, remarking to a friend, as he gazed upon her tranquil 
features, that the sight “filled him with pleasurable feelings.” For 
his old and loved friend Flaxman he had also to mourn about the 
same time. 

But notwithstanding these thickly falling sorrows, which were 
enough to overwhelm a less resigned and tranquil spirit, Stothard, 
though now over seventy, and deaf and enfeebled, still continued to 
work on patiently at his art, and to attend in the evening to his 
duties as librarian of the Royal Academy, to which post he had been 
unanimously elected in 1817. All those who knew him during these 
last years of his life testify to the impression of sweet benignity that 
he made upon them. He had not the courtly ease of manner, nor 
the social qualities of Reynolds, it is true, he was indeed somewhat 
reserved in society, but with his friends he was ever cheerful and 
pleasant, his deafness no doubt aiding him to preserve, like Sir 
Joshua, an unruffled equanimity of temper when more ardent and 
less deaf disputants were in combative force. 

All through his life he seems to have kept clear of the storms that 
so often shake the artistic mind. No high hopes disappointed, no 
ambitions baffled, no appointments sought for and not gained. 
Beginning in quite an insignificant position as a mere mechanical 
draughtsman, he gradually rose, entirely by his own talents and 
perseverance, to be universally recognised by his countrymen and 
brother artists as one of the most delightful artists of his time.* 
Whilst others with bolder aims, but less real capacity, were throwing 
their energies out on huge canvases in the vain hope that strenuous 
endeavour and the exclusive study of the antique would produce high 
art and bring them immortal fame, this simple-minded book-illus- 
trator, who never seems to have cared much about fame, nor to have 
purposely studied the antique, though he was undoubtedly gently 
influenced by its spirit, patiently went on making one charming little 
design after another, until at last, on the 27th of April 1834, when 
he was eighty-four years of age, death came quietly and carried him 
away from his labours. These labours, though they never seem to 
have wearied him, had been unremitting. 

Besides his painted works, which must have been very numerous, for 
we find small specimens in almost every large collection, he made, as 
before stated, over five thousand designs for engraving, nearly three 
thousand of which may be studied in the print-room of the British 
Museum. Of these, his early illustrations to the Novelist’s Magazine, 
especially those for ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘Tristram Shandy,’ are 


* Constable in one of his letters writes of him thus: “Poor man! The 
only Elysium he has in this world is found in his own enchanting works.” 
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perhaps the most distinctly characteristic of his humour—a quality 
which, though it never obtrudes itself, otten gives a more racy flavour 
to his productions. The illustrations to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ haye 
been before mentioned as among the most beautiful creations of his 
art, giving, as they do, a sort of subdued classic grace to the fervent 
images of the bold Puritan dreamer. 

By these and by hundreds of other delightful little illustrations, 
the name of Stothard will be likely to be remembered far more than 
by his oil-paintings, which are not in general remarkable. He 
was eminently a sketcher, and, like Blake, attached more import- 
ance to outline than to anything else, saying “that shadows and 
colours can only give substance to what outline can alone produce.” 
He did not, however, like his visionary friend, anathematise Rubens 
and Titian as the demons of painting, but always spoke with the 
deepest reverence of Raphael and Rubens, the former of whom un- 
doubtedly influenced the style of his design, and the latter, it seems 
to me, his mode of colouring. His scheme of colour as an oil- 
painter was singularly rich for one so much occupied with design, 
but he dealt too much in oppositions and violently contrasted effects. 
He laid on his colour with bold, dashing strokes, but instead of this 
producing, as he perhaps imagined, the magnificent glow of Rubens, 
it gave his small canvases, which required a delicate and minute 
finish, a crude and sketchy appearance. There are six paintings by 
him in the National Gallery, for the most part rather weak and silly 
productions ; but there is one called a ‘Greek Vintage,’ to which the 
above remarks respecting his colouring scarcely apply, for it is really 
a finely coloured work, with a sense of rhythmic movement in it equal 
to anything in his designs. He exhibited in all ninety-two works at 
the Royal Academy, of which he became a member in 1794. He 
does not seem to have been intimate with any of his brother academi- 
cians, nor with any artist except Flaxman, who was from first to last 
his devoted friend ; but the general esteem in which he was held is 
well illustrated by an instance related by Mrs. Bray, who says that 
on one occasion, at a general meeting at the Royal Academy, the 
weather being very cold, Sir Thomas Lawrence, the then president, 
begged the members to keep their hats on. Stothard had left his in 
the ante-room, but on perceiving this there was quite a rush of 
members to fetch it for him, so greatly was the venerable and infirm 
eld master respected. He seems, indeed, through life to have been 
a singularly lovable man, never making enemies except of poor 
Blake, never stirred by erratic impulses, nor prompted to any 
mighty effort, never achieving anything great as his too-partial 
biographer would have us believe, but dignifying the small things of 
art by the charming mauner in which he conceived and executed them. 
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So here’s the old church an’ the sallies, an’ the wooden bridge 
an’ the brook; 

All just the same as ever; five years haven’t changed their look. 

An’ here’s my name on the rail, an’ Annie’s ’longside o’ mine, 

Six year ago, I cut ’em, one May in the mornin’ shine; 

When I an’ Annie, I warrant, were the happiest pair in the place, 

An’ I'd work to do, an’ I did it, an’ looked every man in the 
face. 

An’ now—would Annie know me, if she saw me slouchin’ here ? 

She’s forgotten the likes o’ me, she wouldn’t speak, no fear. 

Why, I’ve ’most forgotten myself, an’ scarce can mind my name, 

But I’ve served my time, an’ in twenty years I reckon ’tis all 
the same. 

T’d a heart when I went inside; an’ for many an’ many a day 

*Twere nothin’ but Annie an’ Mother a-cryin’ my heart away ; 

Dreamt o them night arter night; an’ when my fingers were 
sore, 

My heart was sorer for them, for *twere mine the shame they 
bore. 

There’s nothin’ o’ that left now: them as wants my heart to find, 

Must go to Newgate or Dartmoor, for I’ve left it all behind, 

There in the cells wi’ the oakum, or out at the quarry or crank, 

As grinds a man’s heart to powder, an’ leaves his mind a blank ; 

Till to square the parson an’ warders is all as he cares to know, 

An’ he’s nought but a body an’ number; and then—he’s told 
to go. 

Free! yes, ’'m free, they tells me; and what’s the odds if I be? 

The world’s so precious honest, it ha’n’t got room for me; 

Lie, an’ drivel, an’ steal, but keep on your legs while you can, 

“Don’t be found out” ’s the maxim, for child, an’ woman, an’ 
man ; 

But when a fellow’s caught, kick him, an’ don’t let him rise, 

Take care o’ your spotless fingers, take care o’ your innocent 
eyes ; 

Call him a felon, an’ cast him from the work an’ the wages 
o men, 

Shut your hearts, an’ your hands, an’ your doors, an’ what’s to 
become of him then? 
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Tue term was over, and William Maybold had got his double first.’ 
Under certain circumstances, and especially in youth, the mind . 
becomes abnormally sensitive to impressions of all kinds. Severe and 
long-continued study, a light diet, lack of exercise, and a superfluity 
of anxiety, had combined to bring my mental man into a condition 
somewhat resembling the ascetic ecstasy ascribed to the monks of old 
time—a condition in which the young men see visions and the old 
men dream dreams. In other words, I had overworked myself, and 
my health, never very robust, now seemed to run some risk of break- 
ing down altogether. My brain was in a state of nervous exaltation ; 
my hands were thin and tremulous; my nights were disturbed by 
strange dreams, and even by occasional somnambulism; and I no 
longer felt energy to undertake the long walks which had been my 
panacea for bodily ailments. It seemed likely that my university 
honours might turn out to have been bought at too high a price. 

My doctor, having felt my pulse, furnished me with the somewhat 
gratuitous information that what I needed was rest—rest absolute 
and persistent, bodily and mental: to dream beneath green trees; to 
linger by still waters; to forget that such things as books and know- 
ledge existed; to think of nothing, and converse with nobody more 
stimulating than birds, beasts, country yokels, and speckled trout. 
Anything in the shape of newspapers, railways, days of the week or 
month, or, in fact, of time and civilisation in general, were to be 
entirely ignored. I was to establish a sort of rural eternity for my- 
self, and to forget that such a thing as a nineteenth century had ever 
been born. 

I was wholly persuaded of the soundness of this advice ; the trouble 
was, I had not “go” enough left in me to follow it. I wanted some- 
body to give me a shove in the required direction. Unfortunately, I 
was almost alone in the world, and could think of no quarter whence 
the external impetus might be expected. I had made few intimate 
friends in the university, and none of a temperament at once idle and 
energetic enough to provide the sort of companionship I needed. I 
was an only child, and my widowed mother had died about a year 
previous, leaving me an empty house somewhere in the suburbs of 
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London, a comfortable competence, and no relations that I could 
remember ever to have seen. I was as solitary in the midst of 
the populous earth as if I had changed places with the man in the 
moon. 

I was doing my situation less than justice, however. Just as I had 
begun to subside into I know not what sluggish depths of despondency, 
I received a letter which put a new face upon matters, and lent a 
illip to my jaded mood, such as awakened me to something like live- 
liness. The letter was from an uncle of mine, whose very existence 
had been almost mythical to me, for he was a recluse and an eccentric, 
who never went anywhere, and lived in an out-of-the-way place, 
where nobody ever went. As his communication was brief and to the 
point, I will give it here at full length: 


“Dear NeEPHEW,—If your studies have left you brains enough to appre- 
hend the vanity of double firsts and their consequences, come to me and 
let me look at you. If I like your looks you may stay here a month or two. 
You will see the country, Diana, and the stars; you will hear the winds, 
the birds, and the brook; and of the world you have hitherto lived in you 
will see and hear nothing. I shall expect you the day after to-morrow.— 
Your uncle, “PuHItip NORMAN.” 






T allowed myself no doubts as to this invitation, but wrote an 
acceptance by return of post. The rest of the day was spent in 
packing my trunk and making arrangements for my absence. It was 
only on the evening preceding departure, when all preparations were 
complete, that I found time to sit down and recall what little I knew 
of my uncle Philip, and to forecast the kind of life I might expect 
with him. He was my mother’s brother, and I remembered hearing 
that he had quarrelled with her on the occasion of her marriage, 
some twenty-five years ago. Later on, he had himself married, but 
his wife had died in childbirth within the year, leaving him with an 
infant daughter—presumably the Diana referred to in his letter. 
But “ Diana—and the stars ”—what was the meaning of that? Was 
my worthy relative a dabbler in astrology—a devotee of forbidden 
sciences? ‘The idea moved me strangely. I had always been an 
imaginative youth, and nothing had stimulated the boyish poetry of 
my nature so much as the beauty and mystery of the heavenly 
bodies. I loved to speculate as to whether they were inhabited, and, 
if so, by what sort of beings: I loved to believe that they exercised 
some inscrutable influence over human destinies; that, at all events, 
the fortunes of our earth were connected with them in some manner 
whereof the attraction of gravitation was but the material symbol. 
Such speculations used to inspire me with a feeling at once of insig- 
nificance and of exaltation; and I deemed that my life could not be 
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spent more wisely and worthily than in pondering over these secrets 
of the stars, and striving to solve the problem of their affinity with 
man. As I grew up, however, the course of my education drew me 
away from the region of these fancies ; not without a vague sentiment 
of disappointment, I learned to open the gates of practical knowledge 
with the key of inductive reasoning ; and the mystic enchantment of 
those heavenly suns and planets was half destroyed by the rude facts 
of spectrum analysis, and the ingenious calculations of distances, 
orbits, and dimensions. Astronomy, with its certainties and its 
syllogisms, repelled me: it revealed too much, and yet noth‘ng to 
my purpose. I hated the impertinence of him who would tell me the 
density of Jupiter, the composition of Sirius, and the names of the 
mountains in the moon. To my sense, such petty knowledge was 
worse than no knowledge at all, and I was shocked by the self- 
complacent irreverence of its professors. Better, thought I, than 
these were the astrologers of yore, with their statistical ignorance, 
their spiritual insight, and their humble faith. They, at least, appre- 
ciated the awful solemnity that should attend the thought of other 
worlds, material, perhaps, as our own, yet for ever separated from us 
by a chasm as profound and as mysterious as death. Away with the 
modern man of science, ready primed with his dapper theories, who 
cares not to meditate upon the divine reason which placed that eternal 
gulf between the moon and us, but fancies he has disposed of the 
whole matter by informing us just how many miles and furlongs it 
measures across! Can he learn no loftier lesson from the ghastly 
majesty of that weird sphere ? 

With such prejudices against astronomy as distinguished from 
astrology, it is no wonder that I shunned the former as much as 
possible, both at school and at college. Though I could not avoid 
acquiring a certain familiarity with the phraseology and the general 
principles of the science, what I learned took no root in my mind, but 
remained lifeless and barren. It was my intention to improve the 
earliest opportunity of clearing it out altogether, and then to en- 
deavour to regain, so far as might be possible, the poetical superstitions 
of my earlier time. Deliberate recantations of this kind are not, 
however, so practical as we fain would have them, and, until I read 
that chance sentence about the stars in my uncle’s letter, I had really 
bestowed little or no serious consideration upon the matter. But his 
words, and the memories and reflections to which they gave rise, 
produced in me a singular excitement, which my abnormal state of 
health doubtless did much to foster. My sleep that night was more 
than usually disturbed, and when, the next day, I started for my 
uncle’s house, I was in a tremor of indefinite expectation that was 
anything but healthful. 
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The railway station at which I alighted was, the porter told me, 
about seven miles distant from Mr. Norman’s place. This information 
rather staggered me, as there were no cabs in that part of the world, 
and walking, for one in my state of health, was quite out of the 
question. Just then, however, a country waggon drove up to the 
station door, with a stout, serviceable bay mare between the shafts. 
The elderly farmer who handled the reins threw them on the mare’s 
back, and, clambering to the ground, faced about and abruptly asked 
me whether I were William Maybold. 

“Yes,” I said, amused at his rustic bluntness; “ were you sent here 
by Mr. Philip Norman ?” 

“Tm to drive you to his house,” replied the man, gruffly. “Get 
up, sir. Got any luggage ?” 

“Only that trunk; can you lift it ?” 

T needed scarcely have asked the question. My farmer, though not 
of any great height, was as broad and muscular as an old Roman 
gladiator, and he swung the trunk into the back of the waggon as 
easily as if it had been a lady’s handbox. He was in every respect a 
fine type of the men of that region. His face was dark, and ruggedly 
moulded, and the deep lines which traversed it gave it an expression 
of sternness, which the gruffness of his tones in speaking seemed to 
confirm. His grizzled black hair was cropped short round the lower 
part of his head; the crown—as I noticed when he took off his hat to 
wipe his forehead—was bald; and he wore a great shaggy beard like 
a prophet. But the remarkable features of his face were his eyes, 
which were large and dark, and had the steady, distant look in them 
that is often observable in the eyes of seafaring men. They seemed 
to have beheld sights beyond ordinary human ken. 

“T suppose you know Mr. Norman?” I said to my companion as 
we drove away. 

“Yes; I have charge of his garden.” 

“ He sees very little of the world, I believe ?” 

“There are more worlds than one, young man.” 

As I did not know exactly what to make of this reply, I was silent, 
and gave my attention to the country through which we were passing. 
It was fertile, and rich in verdure, but the houses were very scarce. 
The road we were travelling wound considerably, but constantly 
ascended, and bade fair to land us at last on the summit of a com- 
manding eminence. The prospect constantly widened around us as 
we proceeded, and its beauty, as it reposed in the mellow splendour of 


the afternoon sunshine, so wrought upon me that at length I let slip 
some exclamation of delight. 
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“Can a Cockney care for this?” demanded the farmer, fixing his 


eyes upon me for a moment. 

“T’m not infatuated with London,” I answered, laughing. “I've 
travelled farther away from it than this, before now.” 

“ Ay, London’s not the world, young man, and the world is not the 
universe,” rejoined my companion, whom I now began to recognise as 


a “character.” After a pause, he added, “ Have you seen the Alps?” 
“ More than once.” 


“What did they make you feel ?” 

“T think their loveliness and silence impressed me most. I felt 
that they were very mighty, and I very little.” 

For what reason I could not imagine, this answer appeared to please 
the dark-browed farmer. He nodded his head once or twice, and 
murmured in a deep, inward voice, “ Ay—right—right! But there 
are mountains wilder, and mightier, and lonelier than they.” 

“You are a traveller yourself, then ?” I exclaimed, surveying him 
with a new interest. “You have been a sailor, perhaps?” 

“T have sailed a wide ocean and a deep one; and I have seen 
distant lands; yet I have never set foot off the shore of England,” 
was the reply. 

Again I was silenced. There was something decidedly mysterious 
in the tone of this man’s conversation. What did he mean by his talk 
of other worlds, and of visiting foreign countries without leaving his 
own? I should have set him down as perhaps a little wrong in the 
head, had not the stern self-possession and utter absence of extrava- 
gance in his manner discountenanced such a supposition. On the 
other hand, he was manifestly a man of some education and even 
refinement. His dress was rude enough, but his speech was accurate, 
and his face, despite its ruggedness, was sensitive to the play of 
thought within. It occurred to me that he might be a spiritualist, 
and that the strange lands to which he alluded might be the visions 
of mesmeric trance. Yet no; there was in him no trace of the morbid 
and unwholesome restlessness of the confirmed disciples of that unclean 
science. What, then, was he? 

I looked round at him as I asked this question of myself, and met 
those far-seeing eyes of his directed upon me with something like a 
grave smile lurking at their bottom. This smile quite changed the 
impression of his visage, illumining it with a genial light that was 
singularly winning. It brought a sudden memory to my mind. 

“You take me for a lunatic, young man,” said he; “well, in a 
certain way, perhaps Iam one. You must ask your uncle.” 

“T dare say he could tell me as much about you as any one,” I 


replied, returning his smile; “for I believe you are my uncle, 
yourself !” 
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“ What makes you think that ?” 

“ You smile as my mother used to do.” 

At the mention of my mother his face saddened again, and he 
sighed; but after a moment, “ Well, my boy, you have found me out,” 
he said, patting me kindly on the shoulder. ‘TI wished to meet you 
as a man before I greeted you as a nephew. Youseem to be an honest 
fellow, though you have but a flimsy body to carry your honesty about 
with. Iam glad to see you here.” 

There was so much quiet heartiness in this welcome, that I felt at 
home with my relative at once. He now talked with me more freely, 
asking many particulars about my mother and myself, and indulging 
in no more of those enigmatical utterances which had made him seem 
so questionable at first. In this manner we slowly wound our way to 
the top of the long acclivity, and, after driving a level mile or so, I 
saw the summit of a lofty stone tower peering above the trees. 

“That is my travelling-carriage,” said Uncle Philip, pointing to 
the tower with his whip. ‘The house stands beside it; we shall see 
it when we have turned that corner.” 

“ His travelling-carriage!” thoughtI. But reflecting that all these 
enigmas could not fail to explain themselves under the influence of my 
month’s sojourn, I held my peace for the present; and in another 
minute we had come in full view of the dwelling. It adjoined the 
tower, and, like it, was built of grey stone. It was an old farmhouse, 
of no great size, with a red-tiled roof and gabled ends; a clustered 
brick chimney divided the ridge-pole, and two dormer-windows pushed 
themselves up above the low eaves. The windows beneath were cut 
down to the ground, and served as supplementary doors: they opened 
vertically, and from within was a glimpse of pleasant, low-ceiled 
rooms. As for the tower, which was half drooped with ivy, it was 
evidently a much more ancient structure than the house; it must 
have been at least seventy feet in height, and its top rose well above 
the trees; and standing as it did on the highest point of ground for 
many a mile round about, it would overlook an amazing expanse of 
country. 

“You are very near the moon, up there!” I remarked ; and then 
caught sight of a figure standing in the open doorway which imme- 


diately commanded every faculty of my mind to the one function of 
looking. 


Il. 


The waggon drew up at the door. “Jump down, sir,” said my 
uncle. “Diana,” he continued, “this is your cousin William. I 
think you may trust him.” 
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She came forward and gave me her hand—it was soft, and smooth, 
and slender. She conquered me with the first glance of her great 
hazel eyes. Her whole figure and bearing were goddess-like, and 
withal completely feminine. She was well-named after the chaste 
huntress of mythology. I never saw a woman’s form at once so 
stately, so supple, and so refined. 

Her pale auburn hair was massed over her low forehead like the 
crescent moon. Her nose was straight and delicate, her cheeks oval, 
her mouth curved like a bow, her chin round and white. She was 
dressed in white, with a black bow at her throat, and a black sash 
round her waist; and a black velvet ribbon bound her hair. She was 
tall, but not too tall; and the lines of her figure were at once graceful 
and severe. She would have impressed me at any time and in any 
place; but in this secluded spot, and in my condition of peculiar 
sensitiveness, she came upon me almost like a being from a superior 
world. The ordinary daylight seemed too rude and familiar for her. 
She should have dwelt, methought, under the mystic influences of the 
moon; the original reserve and innocent dignity of her demeanour 
were somehow suggestive of the pure cold glamour of that strange 
companion of our earth. 

While her father took the waggon round to the stable, she led me 
within doors, and made me sit down in the pleasant little parlour. It 
was full of the odour of flowers. 

“You look tired, Cousin Will,” said she. “It is a long way from 
London here.” 

“Tt seems so, indeed. If I had journeyed to another planet, all 
this could not seem more fresh and delightful. Have you ever been 
there ?” 


“In London? Oh no, why should I? I was born here, and this 
is my home.” 

True enough, London, with its smoke and turmoil, was no place for 
this young sybil. Her beautiful feet were made to tread nothing 
lower than mountain-tops. I asked her whether many people visited 
them here. 

“Last year we saw a great many—twelve, I believe,” she answered 
quite simply, as if the population of the earth were but a small 
multiple of that number. “ But they were all scientific persons, who 
came to find out about our discoveries. You are not scientific?” 

“No, indeed! Iam nothing—only a young man.” 

“You are the first young man I have seen.” 

“T wish I were a better specimen!” I said, rather ruefully. “They 
are not all like me, I assure you!” 

She turned upon me the full gaze of her changing eyes, and I felt 
that she was looking very far into me. After a pause she said 
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thoughtfully, “It is strange! You look a little—yes, a great deal— 
like . . . Are you like your mother ?” 

“T believe more like my father.” 

She shook her head, still thoughtfully. Then, rousing herself, she 
said with a smile, “You look pale and tired; but that we shall cure 

ou of.” 
“ Why, I begin to feel cured already what with this pure air and 
—andall! But tell me, Cousin Diana, what are these discoveries you 
speak of ?” 

At this question her face became quite grave again, and she 
answered with a somewhat altered manner, and a lower intonation, as 
though touching upon a subject invested with a kind of sacredness. 

“We do not speak of it to strangers—that is, we never speak of it. 
But you are not a stranger: and father said I might trust you: and 
—TI think I may! Well, you shall know in good time.” 

At this juncture my uncle came in. 

‘Now, nephew, your room is ready for you. You and Diana have 
had time enough to become good cousins, I hope? Very well—come 
up and get ready for dinner. This way!” 

He conducted me along a passage to a narrow door, on opening 
which a winding staircase was discovered. Ascending this—a some- 
what weary journey for me—my uncle paused on the third landing 
and ushered me into a nearly circular room, fitted and furnished with 
dark carved wood. Two or three dusky oil-portraits hung on the 
walls—which last, judging from the deep embrasures of the windows, 
must have been of extraordinary thickness; and the massive groined 
ceiling seemed designed to support a vast superincumbent weight. 

“This is the lower chamber,” observed my uncle. “As long as 
you stay with us it will be yours.” 

“Tm not turning you out of your travelling-carriage, Uncle 
Philip ?” 

“That’s overhead,” he ariswered, with a smile. “ After dinner, if 
the evening turns out clear, you may go up there, and try a little 
excursion.” 

A light began to dawn upon my slow wits. 

“Tt is an observatory!” I exclaimed. ‘ You are an astronomer ?” 

“Yes and no. I have been an astronomer, but only as a necessary 
condition to being something higher than that. But I gave it up, 
for the most part, years ago: I found myself growing old—my mind 
losing its delicacy of perception. Diana is the master now: and she 
—if she chooses—may indoctrinate in the mysteries.” And nodding 
kindly to me, he shut the door and was gone. 

He had not left me without food for reflection. I now understood 
—or at all events the key to—all that had puzzled me from the time 
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I received his note of invitation down to the present hour. “ Diana 
and the stars” were to be my entertainment here: well—nothing, 
certainly, could so well have suited my own inclinations. The law of 
the heavens, followed in such companionship, would be heavenly law 
indeed! My aversion from astronomy now appeared to me unreason- 
able; or, rather, my uncle’s words had enabled me to assign to 
astronomy its true place—that of an instrument to the study of 
“something higher.” And Diana was the master—of this loftier 
science, that is. It was not likely, indeed, that my beautiful cousin 
would be content to spend her time in the pursuit of any technical 
details; but, on the other hand, who was so fitted as she to enjoy a 
sort of vicarious existence among those far-shining planets, divining 
their strange secrets, and catching the aroma of their marvellous 
life? These, then, were the journeys to which my uncle had figu- 
ratively alluded; the seas that he had crossed were the profound 
abysses of space, and the foreign countries that he had visited were 
foreign in the largest sense. The longer I reflected upon the romantic 
conditions of this father and daughter’s life, the more powerfully did it 
seize on my imagination ; I seemed to have a glimpse of possibilities 
beyond what had hitherto been deemed the limits of human attain- 
ment; the thought of what they had perhaps dared to know made my 
hand tremble and my breath come short. That discovery that Diana 
had mentioned—was if not some device whereby the magnifying 
power of the telescope had been vastly increased, enabling the student 
to behold sights such as man had scarcely as yet dreamed of? Oh, 
in that stone-built chariot of theirs, fast-bound to the whirling earth, 
what ineffable mysteries might not Philip Norman and Diana have 
explored! And now—was I to be admitted the companion of their 
sublime voyages ? 

To calm my excitement, I threw open the window, and, leaning 
upon the broad window-sill, looked out. The sun, swathed in clouds 
of golden dust, was just about to vanish behind the mighty shoulder of 
the glowing world. Beneath me stretched a wide and fertile plain, 
broken by hills, variegated with woods and fields, and dotted here and 
there with towns and hamlets. All the happiness and homely pros- 
perity of human lives were there, at home in the bosom of beneyo- 
lent nature, busied with lowly cares, ignorant and careless of aught 
beyond the familiar earth on which they were born, which yielded 
them food and raiment, and which at death resolved their mortal parts 
into itself again. Beautiful and peaceful was the prospect to look 
upon ; beautiful and peaceful might be the lot of him who should cast 
his lines in those pleasant places, nor ever vex his soul with loftier 
things. And I myself, not longer ago than yesterday, would have 
been well content to settle down in some such fruitful valley, basking 
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in the sunshine by day, sleeping dreamlessly by night, and not at any 
time caring to lift my eyes above the horizon rim. But that yester- 
day was gone for ever. To-day, in the stone chamber overhead, hung 
poised, I knew, the wondrous engine framed to overcome all space. 
What interest had this earth compared to the sights that piercing 
crystal eye had looked upon? Penetrating by its aid into the depths 
of the universe, the spirit would breathe a finer air and rise to grander 
heights than any known to earthly experience. Already I felt myself 
impatient of my corporeal trammels, and longed to push aside the 
veil that separated me from those far-off worlds. And now, happening 
to glance eastwards, I saw, pallid amidst the darkening blue, the 
great white moon stealing upwards like a ghost, solitary, silent, and 
inscrutable ! 


IV. 


A hand laid upon my shoulder caused me to start nervously. I 
turned, and met the grave dark eyes of my uncle Philip. 

“What are you dreaming about, young fellow?” said he. “ How 
pale and nervous you are! We shall have to put you on a strict regi- 
men, I see: early hours and plenty of milk todrink. Come, let’s see 
what sort of an appetite you can show!” 

“ Would not you feel rather at a loss, Uncle Philip, if the moon 
were to drop out of the sky some day ?” 

“ T see your mind is running on the observatory,” he returned, with 
his short deep laugh. “Ask Diana! She knows more about the moon 
than I do—or than any one else does, for that matter.” 

The conversation at dinner was not, however, much more transcen- 
dental than is customary on such occasions in England. Diana said 
but little; and her father and I kept our feet pretty constantly on 
terra firma; soaring but rarely beyond the attraction of gravity. The 
two things which chiefly affected me were, the luminous grace of my 
cousin’s face and figure, and the airy potency of the wine, which was 
unlike anything I had heretofore tasted. It glowed like the warmth 
of a better life within my veins, and, while seeming to brace and clear 
my perceptive faculties, it stimulated and encouraged the poetical side 
of my nature. I felt, under these combined influences, as if my soul 
were obtaining a delightful mastery over my body. I noticed mean- 
while, not without surprise, that although Diana vouchsafed to join 
me in more than one glass of this exquisite beverage, her father never 
touched it, but confined himself instead to a bottle of doubtless 
excellent burgundy. 

“No,” he said, in answer to my remark, “no, it is many years 
since I have drunk that wine. It is the wine of youth; and, for 
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genuine youth, it possesses precious properties. Old age, whether 
premature or natural, finds it insipid and ineffective stuff enough. To 
its full enjoyment, a tender and sensitive texture of both mind and 
body are indispensable.” 

“ You are the first man who has cared to drink it,” observed Diana. 
“ Generally, I have it all to myself!” 

“‘ How can any one who has once tasted it care for other wine?” I 
exclaimed. “It inspires one like beautiful music.” 

“ Your appreciation compliments you, nephew,” my uncle said. 
“ Most young fellows of your years would prefer a glass of brandy- 
and-water to a whole hogshead of that liquor. Among its other 
merits, therefore, it acts as a test of character.” 

“ How did you come by it ?” 

“Tis of a very ancient vintage,” he replied, “ and I believe every 
bottle of it now extant is in my cellar. It was grown in a famous 
comet year, and under favourable aspects of the heavenly bodies. I 
can remember when I used to find it an agreeable tipple, previous to 
taking an observation. It has—for those who can drink it—the rare 
quality of brightening the faculties without afterwards reacting upon 
them. A child could use it without injury.” 

I looked at Diana, curious as-to whether she had been brought up 
on this marvellous elixir; but, as if she had divined what was in my 
mind, and preferred to remain unquestioned, she arose at this point 
and went out, leaving her father and me to our decanters. « 

“ You are fortunate in having made such good friends with your 
cousin,” he remarked. ‘ You are about the first man, except myself, 
to whom I have ever heard her volunteer an observation. Yea and 
nay is the sum of her speech to most of the inhabitants of this 
planet.” 

“ She is certainly not talkative,” said I, disguising the pleasure I 
felt at discovering that I had found favour in her sight. ‘“ You see 
very little company, I believe ?” 

“ ‘Well, I don’t seek men much, and they find little encouragement 
in seeking me,” returned my uncle, taking a draught of burgundy, 
and fixing his dark eyes upon me. “We do not sympathise with 
their aims, nor they with ours. And yet, nephew, I sometimes wish 
that Diana could see the world. She has strange fancies: perhaps I 
have no right to call them mere fancies, either!” 

He stopped abruptly: I was silent: presently he resumed again. 

“T have tried to follow her in those strange flights of hers; if I 
were her own age, perhaps I might follow her after a fashion; but 
women are mysterious to men, especially young women like Diana— 
innocent as a flower, and fathomless as the ether. She is alone, quite 
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alone, as far as human companionship goes. Ay, it might be well 
for her to see the world, were that possible, without the world’s seeing 
her! I tell you, I sometimes fear the effect of this solitary life upon 
her—upon a girl with such a mind and heart. Heaven knows—I 
dare not ask—what unearthly friends she may hold communion with, 
up yonder in her tower !” 

“T can imagine no communion so fitting for her as that of the 
stars,” said I. 

“She was born to those studies, and has grown up in them: and 
she has divined secrets which no other human being has attempted. 
When she was born, I was full of the faith and eagerness of youth ; 
and Diana, even as a child, showed .traces of the influences that were 
uppermost with me. He who would fathom the stars, nephew, must 
needs be reverent, humble, and of a willing mind: they will not 
reveal themselves to self-conceit and prejudice. Age has stiffened my 
mental movements; the epoch of my deepest insight is gone, long 
since! Some rays of the great light once shone upon me; but they 
have faded—faded! Diana inherits all, and has made it more. Why, 
she is more at home among the craters of the moon than in her own 
boudoir!” and with this my uncle laughed again. 

“She is the new daughter of the old astrology!” said I. 

“ Astrology? humph!” said my uncle. “ Medieval astrology was 
crippled by religious superstition and intellectual darkness. But 
there was, no doubt, in prehistoric ages, an ancient race of men who 
had a profounder knowledge of this subject than modern minds are apt 
to imagine. From that primitive wisdom the science of ancient Egypt 
was a derivation—one of great subtlety and ingenuity, but lacking 
the celestial light of the earlier men. And the Egyptians, in turn, 
furnished the stock-in-trade upon which is founded the lore of our 
later Nostradamuses.” 

“ And is there truth in horoscopes and nativities ?” 

“‘ They are but a paltry matter after all. There is better wisdom 
in the stars than that. The universe is human nature writ large ; and 
he who learns to spell the least word of that great page will never 
afterwards condescend to work out horoscopes with compasses and 
logarithms.’ No: in those worlds yonder,” said my uncle, rising and 
sauntering towards the open window, “ live human races in every 
conceivable degree of development. Ay, think of that!” 

* And is there most wickedness or goodness there ?” 

“‘ They shine fair enough, don’t they ?” answered my uncle, after 
a short silence; “ but all their light cannot elucidate that question. 
You must ask your own heart; the elements of the solution are 
there.” 
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¥: 

Tt was a warm clear night, and we sat out on the balcony for an 
hour, smoking my uncle’s excellent cigars, and sipping coffee; but 
our conversation died away as the shadows deepened, and for a long 
time no word passed between us. At length a lamp was lighted in 
the room—a great moonlike globe of creamy glass, which contended 
in its homely way with the calm lustre of the great satellite that now 
stood high above us in the dark immutable ether. A figure was 
moving slowly to and fro within, which I knew, without directly 
looking at it,.was Diana’s. By-and-by she came to the window, and 
stood there between the lamplight and the moonlight, looking up. 

“ Which does she belong to?” I murmured to my uncle. 

He understood me, and answered with a smile, ‘The man in the 
moon has had it all his own way thus far; but now I shall take it 
kindly if you set up a wholesome rivalry with him!—Come in, 
nephew : I feel the dew.—Diana, will you give us some music ?” 

She took a violin from a small table in the corner, and, sitting down 
where the moonlight fell into the room, she fixed her eyes dreamily 
upon the cold planet, and began to play. The violin, when skilfully 
touched, has always affected me more than any other instrument, and 
I had never been in so susceptible a mood as I was to-night. But ah! 
what music was that—so strange, so sweet, so wild! Wild it was as 
the far-off howling of wolves, when the moon shines upon snow- 
covered prairies; but organised, proportioned, and enriched by the 
subtle intelligence of a human musician’s brain. It stirred my blood 
with aerie thrills ; the homelike room in which I sate grew indistinct 
and vanished. I was alone with Diana and the music—and where 
were we? Not on earth, surely—not in any region where men and 
women ever lived and breathed. My eyes followed hers towards the 
moon ; the white rays touched my heart and spirit, and mystically 
waved me thither. Slowly the burnished disc waxed larger and 
brighter: the fairy melody of the violin sounded keener and intenser 
in my ears: in the rarefied atmosphere I almost ceased to breathe : 
Diana was before me, but she too seemed fading out of sight: if. I 
lost her, I should be alone in the bottomless void of space.. The 
vibration of the strings died away. . . 

“ Drink this,” said 2 my uncle’s deep but kindly voice. ‘“ That’s it! 
You were within an ace of fainting dead away, my dear boy. You 
must be more exhausted by your “journey than I thought. Hadn’t 
you better turn in for the night?” 

“Tt’s nothing !—only a sort of—of momentary drowsiness that 
sometimes comes over me,” I replied, greatly mortified at such a 
display of my feebleness. “TI shall be all the better for it presently. 


K 2 
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As for turning in, I can’t think of doing that before I’ve been up to 
see the telescope!” In saying this, I turned and met the glance of 
my cousin Diana. I thought—it may have been only a fancy—that 
she looked upon me with much more tenderness and interest than she 
had done heretofore. She bent down towards me, resting her beautiful 
hand on the arm of the sofa, close to my shoulder. 

“You shall see it,” she said, in a tone so sweet and gentle that it 
brought the blood to my cheeks: to see her so near me made me feel 
warm and happy. “You shall see what no one else has seen. But 
not to-night!” 

“Oh, why not to-night ?” 

“You need strength to look at what I have to show.” 

“T am not so good-for-nothing as I seem—indeed I’m not !” 

“Father, do you think it would be safe ?” said she, turning towards 
my dark-browed uncle, who was standing aside, with his arms folded, 
thoughtfully gazing at the lamp. 

“ Eh ?—safe ?—-why not?” returned he, rousing himself from his 
reverie. “A peep through a telescope ought not to upset a young 
fellow who has seen Europe, and got a double first! Besides, my 
dear, you mustn’t expect that he will see as much as you can !—vwell, 
at all events, you can let him see the observatory and the arrange- 
ments, and then, if it seem advisable to put off the rest till another 
evening, why, so be it!” 

Diana stood silent a few moments, with her head lifted, in an atti- 
tude common with her, looking out into the night. Then she moved 
towards her father with a slow, sauntering, royal step—no other 
woman ever trod as she did—and, placing her hand within his arm, 
drew him to the window. They had some conversation together in an 
undertone ; I did not willingly listen to it, and I cannot even be sure 
that what I heard was not—in part at least—the creation of my own 
fancy. But my invalid condition had made my hearing, as well as 
my other senses, preternaturally acute, and the conversation seemed 
to me to run somewhat thus: 

“Did you see his face, as he lay there?” Diana had asked. 

“Yes, my dear; a good-looking set of features enough: what 
then ?” 

“Don’t jest about it, father.” 

“Well, well, my dear, I see what you are driving at. Yes, there 
is a resemblance, certainly ; I noticed it from the first; but it might 
occur in a dozen or twenty instances beside this one. There are more 
handsome fellows in the world than you think for!” 

Diana smiled. “And the day—is that an accident, too, father ? 
And—” here she pointed upwards, apparently at a certain constella- 
tion near Orion—“ is that conjunction one that might occur again ?” 
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“Now Diana! no fatalism! Be yourself, my little girl !” 

“But ... it frightens me, father!” she murmured, with a sudden 
tremulousness, clinging closer to his arm, and leaning her cheek on 
his broad shoulder. But at this juncture, being determined to hear 
no more, I got up from the sofa, and, walking to the other end of the 
room, began to turn over a portfolio of drawings that was resting on 
an easel there. I had just come upon one representing a young man 
in a reclining posture, the right knee drawn up, the left arm hanging 
relaxed, and the head bowed forward in a shadow that obscured the 
face, rendering its contour indistinguishable:—I was just examining 
this sketch when my uncle and cousin, still arm-in-arm, approached. 

“Your lunar passport is made out,” said the former; “and here is 
the courier to guide you thither, if you feel equal to the journey. 
Ah!” he added, bending over the sketch that I still held in my hand, 
“how does that design strike you ?” 

“Tt puzzles me!” I replied. “In the general pose it is very like a 
famous antique bas-relief of Endymion that I remember seeing in 
Rome, and which is supposed{to date back to the time of Phidias.” 

“ An antique bas-relief of the time of Phidias!” repeated my uncle, 
musingly. ‘“ How now, Diana!” 

“Of Endymion, did you say ?” she asked, withdrawing from her 
father’s arm, and taking hold of the free end of the paper with a hand 
that quivered a little, though her voice was steady. “And this is 
like it ?” 

“Except this, and this,” answered I, indicating certain parts of the 
design, “it might have been copied directly from the bas-relief.” 

“ But in those parts the sketch is original, eh?” put in my uncle. 

“ No—not even there,” I replied ; “and that is what puzzled me. 
There is another design of an Endymion—an Egyptian or an Assyrian 
one, I forget which—but at any rate it was evidently the model of 
the Greek, and of course immensely more ancient. Now, though the 
two designs—the older and the later one—closely resemble each other 
in the main, there are two or three marked points of difference; and 
this drawing, following as it does the ancient version in those points, 
while in its general style it takes more after the Greek, seems to be a 
sort of combination of them both. Certainly,” I added, “it is more 
life-like and natural than either. Where did you get it ?” 

“It’s one of your cousin’s: performances,” said my uncle, carelessly. 

“You have been in Europe, then?” I demanded of her, surprised, 

“No!” she answered softly, with an indrawing of the breath. 

“ How strange, then, that you should have independently hit upon 
so wonderful a likeness !”, z1 exclaimed. “I am more puzzled than 
before !” 


“Tt is strange! and yet,” said she, with an unfathomable look in 
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her hazel eyes, “ perhaps I may have copied it from an original older 
than either the Grecian or the Egyptian! Cousin Will, do you 
remember the faces? were they alike in both? and was there any- 
thing—anything noticeable in the features ?” 

It seemed to me that these last questions were asked with an 
especial earnestness which her low utterance could not wholly conceal. 
Whether or not my answer relieved her suspense I could not determine. 

“No, they were not alike,” I said: “and so far as I remember 
there was nothing remarkable about either of them. They simply 
followed the ordinary classical type of their several schools.” 

“T have made a separate study of a head and face for my drawing,” 
she remarked, after a pause. “Some time, perhaps, you will see it. 
But now, if you are ready, we will go up to the observatory.” 

“ Meanwhile I shall have another cigar on the balcony,” said my 
uncle. “If you should wish to join me any time during the next 
hour or two, nephew, you will find me there.” 


He grasped my hand for a moment, and then I followed Diana out 
of the room. 


VI. 


We were at the top of the tower staircase. Diana pressed against 
a panel at the side of the door, and it swung inwards on its hinges, 


easily and yet ponderously. We entered, and I found myself in a 
tiny ante-chamber, with a heavy curtain of embroidered leather in 
front of me. This Diana pushed aside sufficiently for me to pass on 
to the room beyond, while she closed the door behind. 

It was a circular room, like my own chamber below, but much 
loftier, and without any sign of windows. A mild half-light descended 
from a ring of shaded lamps affixed round the walls at a height of 
nine feet from the floor, leaving the vaulted ceiling in shadow. The 
walls below the lamps were draped with a kind of tapestry of rich 
dark hues: and at one side stood a tall carved cabinet of black wood, 
furnished with a pair of folding-doors and a broad desk, upon which 
were books and some small instruments of polished brass. On the 
side opposite the cabinet was a deep niche in the stone wall, support- 
ing a slender antique vase of embossed silver. 

These particulars I noticed but passingly ; that which immediately 
and predominantly commanded my attention was the mighty instru- 
ment which, with its appurtenances, rose pyramid-like in the centre of 
the room ; lifting heavenward its awful eye, that had looked familiarly 
upon the mysterious faces of the planets, and revealed their secrets to 
man. ‘The upper portion of the shaft was enveloped in the obscurity 
which brooded in the vault; but this dusky veil only deepened its im- 
pressiveness.. Below, the softened lamplight shone upon a complex 
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arrangement of machinery ; wheels and grooves and chains, and subtle 
levers, all artfully contrived to turn and slide without jar or irregu- 
larity, obedient to the light touch of Diana’s taper finger. She was 
the priestess of this temple: here were her virgin stronghold and her 
home. During the few moments that I had been plunged in contem- 
plation she had thrown on, over the black silk demi-toilette which she 
had worn during the evening, a flowing mantle of delicate texture, dark 
as night, with wide drooping sleeves, and falling in soft folds from her 
shoulders to the floor. Upon her auburn hair she had placed a black 
velvet cap, such as the astrologers of old used to wear ; and as she 
now stood before me, smiling at me out of her unfathomable nixie 
eyes, she looked more like an enchantress, wise with the arts of 
witchcraft, than like a mortal maiden with warm blood and human 
affections. Was she a witch indeed ? 

“ This clockwork can be adjusted so as to keep any one of the stars 
or planets within the field of the telescope,” said she, quietly, laying 
her hand upon one of the wheels. ‘I have only to move this, and 
one of these, and then there is nothing more to be done but to sit in 
the chair, there, and look through the lens.” 

“ Shall we see the moon to-night?” I asked. 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

She pressed a lever somewhere in the machinery, and immediately 
the vast tube, that seemed fixed so immovably, swung noiselessly and 
steadily towards the right, and, pausing there without shock or tremor, 
waited motionlessly as before. 

“ Tt looks at the moon now,” said Diana in a low voice. 

“ It obeys you as if it could hear you speak,” I responded in the 
same hushed tone; for as the moment of vision approached nearer, 
nervousness which I could not wholly control pervaded my body, and 
made me fearful of betraying some symptom of unmanly agitation to: 
my companion. 

Diana touched the spring which she had before pointed out to me; 
then laid her finger on her lip and drew me back a step. 

All the wheels were in motion; and grandly, slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, as the sweep of that far-distant planet which it was following 
in its course through space, the marvellous engine moved along its 
orbit. At the same moment a strain of subdued melody, resembling 
somewhat the music of AMolian harps heard far off, floated out and 
palpitated upon the still air of the vaulted room. The strain grew 
louder and clearer, then sank again to whisperings almost inaudible: 
and then once again increased in power and volume, seeming now like 
a chorus of angelic voices chanting a hymn of praise. I held my 


breath to listen, and, for a time, forgot surprise in the pure pleasure 
of the ear. 
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“ What is it?” I whispered at length. 
“T call it the song of the moon,” answered Diana. “ You will 


hear it whenever the moon’s rays fall upon the glass. I love it the 
best of all.” 


“ There are others, then ?” 

“ Each planet has its song, different from all the others: and the 
stars also; but those we cannot hear.” 

This was said so quietly, and with an air so grave, that I knew not 
whether my cousin expected me to take it seriously. “ Are you really 
an enchantress,” I asked, “that you can bring down to earth the 
music of the spheres, as well as make their mysteries visible ?” 

*‘ Why not ? is one more wonderful than the other ?” she returned, 
with a faint smile. “ But you must not expect me to tell you all my 
secrets at once, Cousin Will. Think of me as an enchantress for to- 
night. I am not the first who has practised magic in this tower. It 
was built, they say, in the time of King Arthur, by the magician 
Merlin ; and Friar Bacon once lived here, and worked upon the 
problem of the Speaking Head. But none of them could do what I 
can do, or ever saw what I have seen a thousand times!” 

If it had been Diana’s intention—as it certainly was not—delibe- 
rately to inspire me with a sentiment of superstitious awe and expec- 
tation, by working upon an imagination always apt enough for the 
marvellous and recondite, she could not have chosen a more fitting 
time and means. The strange aspect of the lofty room, dimly illumi- 
nated below and shadowy overhead ; the fantastic legends associated 
with it; the weird music that still trembled through it ; and above all 
the spectacle of that potent instrument even now moving in harmony 
with the march of the universe ;—these things alone might have 
stimulated the emotions of one of firmer nerves and sturdier health 
than mine. But, such as I then was, their influence upon me was 
profound and overmastering. The facts of my past life in the world, 
the little learning I had acquired—the material certainties, in short, 
whereby men are accustomed to steady themselves when assailed by 
aught that threatens to undermine the teachings of their experience— 
were become to me as nothing. Not what I had known and touched 
and could explain was true; but, rather, all that was inexplicable and 
supernatural. I was in love with mystery, and with Diana, and 
desired no better than to believe in them and do homage to them. 

As for Diana, familiar from childhood with the scene and the pro- 
ceedings, her mood was of composed and deep-seated enjoyment ; and 
she was doubtless far from suspecting my overstrained and almost 
hysteric plight: nay, I myself was as yet unaware of the degree of 
my prostration. I watched my cousin walking hither and thither, 
quietly and methodically completing I knew not what further prepara- 
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tions for the coming revelation, until, unable longer to endure inactive 
suspense, I asked whether the moment for looking through the tele- 
scope were yet arrived. 

“There is only one thing more to do, but that is the most important 
of all,” was her answer. “Sit in this chair, and you shall see.” 

She took hold of the lower end of the telescope, which was there 
about nine inches in diameter, removed the brass cover from it, and 
then, with a few light turns, unscrewed the ring that held the lens in 
place, and brought away the lens itself in her hands. I noticed that 
it was thicker through the centre than the generality of lenses, and 
that at one part of the rim there was a small projection, like the neck 
of a phial, giving the whole something of the appearance of a circular, 
flattened crystal flask. 

She was about to set it edgewise in a velvet-covered frame evidently 
made for the purpose, when, glancing at me, she seemed to alter her 
intention. 

“You may hold it if you like, Cousin Will,” she said ; “ but hold it 
fast, for it is more precious than adamant. There is none other like 
it in the world.” 

She put it in my hands. “This is not a lens!” was my thought, 
as I felt its weight; “it is hollow!” 

“Yes,” she said, answering my look with a smile; “it is a phial, 
made to hold an elixir more precious than itself. That silver vase is 
full of it; and now I am going to pour some into the phial. Then 
you will see something beautiful !” 

“Ts this that discovery you spoke of this afternoon ?” 

“Not the elixir; but the use to which we put it. The receipt for 
the elixir is a heritage from some of those old alchemists who used to 
carry on their experiments in this tower hundreds of years ago; and 
my father thinks it had been handed down to them from some philo- 
sopher far more ancient still. At all events he found the parchment on 
which ‘the receipt was written in a concealed hollow of this wall—in 
that niche where the silver vase now stands. After long study, he 
succeeded in deciphering it; and then the elixir was made.” 

“But what was it originally intended for—by the alchemists ?” 

“My father thinks it may have been their famous drink of Immor- 
tality,” replied Diana, taking the silver vase from its niche as she 
spoke. “But he did not taste it, for he neither wished to live for 
ever nor to die by poison—and this may as well be an aqua toffana 
as an elixir vite! But, while brewing it, he had noticed the strange 
effect of moonlight upon it; and as he was there searching for some 
means of strengthening the telescope, it occurred to him to try an 
experiment. And this was the result!” 


In saying these words, she slipped a funnel into the neck of the 
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phial or lens, and, while I steadied the latter upon my knees, she 
poured into it about a pint of liquid from the vase. Then, taking it 
heedfully from my hands, she replaced it in its proper position in 
the neck of the telescope, secured it there by screwing on the ring, 
and finally, by turning a button attached to the pipe that supplied 
the lights, they were at once extinguished, and we were left in 
darkness, 

Yet no—not entirely so! For, when my eyes had had time to 
recover from the first impression of blackness, I began to perceive 
that there was still light in the room, though proceeding from a dif- 
ferent quarter. It seemed to have a deep crimson hue; and in the 
course of a minute or two I could see it coming through the lens of 
the telescope, and evidently taking its colour from the liquid with 
which Diana had just filled it. But whence did this light originate ? 

I must have asked this question aloud, for I heard Diana’s voice 
answer :— " 

“Tt is the light of the moon. Stoop down, now, and watch the 
elixir change. But be careful not to look through it, until I give you 
leave !” 

I stooped accordingly, and fixed my eyes upon the crystal. The 
sound of the mysterious music, rendered more weird by the darkness, 
did not prevent me from hearing the soft breathing of my companion, 
whose presence I felt close beside me, though I could not see her. 
She, too, was watching the changes of the magic liquid; and strange 
and beautiful in truth they were! 

The crimson tint, at first deep and turgid, gradually cleared, until 
it shone like the purest ruby. A kind of fermentation, momentarily 
increasing, seemed to be at work within it, and I presently noticed 
minute currents of blue twisting about like tiny serpents, and multi- 
plying as they moved, until the crimson grew to violet, which, in the 
course of a few minutes, cleared and strengthened in its turn to a 
brilliant and suberb purple, perfectly translucent, and emitting a 
lustre so powerful as partly to reveal the figure of Diana, kneeling, 
with her hands folded upon her lap, in an attitude of thoughtful 
contemplation. But the fermentation was not yet complete. Again 
the slender serpents twined and wreathed themselves, dispelling more 
and more the remaining rays of crimson, and creating a uniform and 
ever intensifying light of azure. It was an azure as pure as that of 
an Egyptian sky, but possessing a wealth and sparkle of colour such 
as no atmosphere can rival—the sparkle of the ideal sapphire which 
no lapidary has yet discovered. 

“What causes this?” I whispered at length; “and how is it to 
end ?” 


“It is the moon purging the elixir of its last earthly impurities, 
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and making it fit to hold its image,” replied Diana gravely. “These 
changes that you see following each other so rapidly would ordinarily 
last for days; it is the power given to the rays by the other lenses 
that hastens the work. See! the blue is already becoming green: 
now the green brightens into yellow: and now... .” 

As she spoke, the fermentation gradually ceased; the liquid, having 
passed through all the preparatory stages, now gleamed white and 
pure as a diamond. The illumination which it gave forth was so 
intense, and yet so soft, that it permeated the whole chamber with an 
unearthly radiance—with the cold, colourless radiance of another 
world. It was as if the spirit of the moon, obeying the mandate of 
some irresistible spell, were present with us in that ancient tower. 

“Tt is finished!” said Diana, with a vibration of solemnity in her 
tones. “The moon is as near us now as the valley over which you 
saw her rise this evening. Are you ready ?” 

Why did I hesitate? The moment for which I had so ardently 
wished was come. I needed but to turn my face to behold a spectacle 
which no human beings save Diana and her father had yet looked 
upon, and which, perhaps, none other than ourselves might ever see. 
Was it fear that withheld me? Fear of what? Of the revelation on 
the brink of which I stood? or of myself? 

“ Are you ready ?” Diana repeated. 

“No!” 

She gazed at me with eyes in which I dreaded to detect indignation 
or contempt. But no!—their glance was of grave and searching 
inquiry, nothing more. I forced myself to attempt an explanation of 
what I myself did not understand. 

“T cannot trust myself, Diana. What right have I to know things 
which God has kept secret from other men? might it not be a kind of 
profanation? Iam not like you—I have not lived so spotless and 
serene a life. You are worthy of this revelation: no one besides you 
is worthy of it. Even your father dares not share it with you any 
longer—in spite of his strength, he distrusts his strength for that. 
What would you think of me, if I were to look, and yet not see what 
you see, or feel what you feel? The-risk is too great.” 

It seemed to me a long while before Diana answered ; and first, she 
sighed. 

“ You ;may be right: I have not thought of it—I do not wish 
to think of it,” she said, “And perhaps all my life has been 
wrong—a mistake! Why should what is wrong for you be right 
for me?” 

“ There is no parallel between us, Diana.” 

“T am a woman and you are a man; we were both born on the 
earth, to live here and to die here. Only I have lived alone in this 
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tower, and no one has taught me what was good or bad : I tried to find 
the good in my own way: my father left me to myself: you are the 
only other man I have ever talked with. I had no companions in the 
world, so I tried to find one somewhere else. But perhaps it was only 
something within myself that I found, after all. I cannot tell: I 
hoped you might be able to help me, cousin.” 

“ You misunderstand me,” startled and agitated by the new tone 
in which she spoke, so different from her usual quiet and cool reserve. 
“T would not presume to criticise you, Diana: you seem to me s0 
good and noble that—that sometimes, for my own sake, I almost wish 
you were less so! It was of my own weaknesses and imperfections 
that I was thinking.” 

“Tf all the world were no more imperfect than you, I think I 
should love the world,” said Diana, simply. 

I felt the blood come to my face; but I feared so much to shock 


her by speaking too soon what was in my heart to speak, that I kept 
silence. Presently she said-- 


‘You will not look, then ?” 

There was in her voice an accent of such wistful appeal as made my 
refusal seem cowardly and selfish. 

“ Tf you ask it—if you wish it—I will!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 


“T do not wish it!” she exclaimed, standing erect and lifting her 
head with a gesture of decision. “If I have done wrong, I must teach 
myself to feel it—will you leave me now, cousin? I need to be alone 
a little, I think.” I went to the door; she followed me, and held out 
her hand. “Good night, Will,” she said: “ pleasant dreams! we 
shall see each other again in the morning.” 


Vil. 


It is needless to say that I did not go back to the dining-room in 
search of my uncle. What with the turmoil, of one emotion and 
another, I had never felt myself less capable of coherent and rational 
conversation. My whole body was thrilling with excitement; my 
brain was confused and dizzy. Once or twice I narrowly escaped 
missing my footing on the narrow winding stair. Having gained my 
room, I dropped into the chair by the window, thoroughly exhausted. 
The moon, I remember, though now high in the zenith, was visible 
from where I sat, and her rays fell upon my upturned face as I lay 
back, breathing heavily. Before many minutes had passed, I must 
have fallen asleep. How long my sleep lasted I do not know; but it 
was long enough for me to have a very vivid and painful dream. 

It seemed to me that a tall dark figure, whose face was concealed by 
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a veil, stood beside me and put his hand over my eyes. A dull reddish 
light was before me: I felt impelled to arise and move towards it. 
The path by which I went was narrow and uneven; it ran along the 
summit of a ridge which divided an apparently bottomless valley. 
Lurid vapours, green and yellow, rolled about far below me, or crept 
sluggishly up the precipitous sides of the ridge. Suddenly the red 
light which I followed disappeared ; I was upon a rock in the midst 
of a black, waveless ocean. Far away towards the north a small boat 
flew horizonwards without sails or oars. In the boat sat the tall dark 
figure, and by his side was Diana. A feeling of anguish and bitter 
jealousy burned within me: the woman I loved was being taken away 
from me by a malignant creature who was neither man nor angel. 
Further sped the boat: yet I saw Diana turn towards me and wave 
her hand, as if calling me to save her. I sprang into the black water 
and swam after her with desperate strokes, but the current swept 
strong against me, and I made no headway. There was no wind, yet 
the waves now broke in foam around me, and the foam changed to 
white serpents, coiling in hissing knots. Then I knew that it was no 
longer a sea in which I struggled, but the infinite void of space. I 
moved with the constellations, in an appointed orbit, and in that orbit 
I must move for ever. The boat had spread a pale luminous sail that 
gleamed against the darkness: it swept on a course concentric with 
my own, but a myriad leagues away. Never should that fatal gulf be 
crossed, or its breadth diminished. Rounder grew the sail; it shone 
like burnished metal ; against the disc I saw,the shadowy form of the 
robber, and Diana in his arms. Through all eternity must I behold 
her thus, without the power to help or comfort her. Suddenly I 
passed into a great shadow, like the shadow of utter blindness. I 
heard a soothing melody, as of fairy choristers. A soft hand clasped 
mine. My dream was over. I was awake! 

Awake—yes, that was certain; but where was I? No longer in 
my own room; I was standing in a silvery gloom, my temples still 
throbbing with the agony of my dream. Not yet fully master of 
my faculties, the idea possessed me that, in my course through space, 
T had fallen upon a grey cloud, which was bearing me gently onwards 
towards a great brightness, some glimpse of which I saw above the 
cloud’s edge. Guided by the same soft hand, I reached the edge and 
sat down upon it. The brightness broke upon my eyes in a white 
lustre, which for a moment forced me to cover my face with my hands. 
Then I looked again. 

Below me, and close at hand, stretched a vast plain, lit by a ghastly 
light. Vividly clear it was, but terrible: for there was no colour on 
those pinnacled mountain-summits, nor along their headlong flanks, 
nor in the depths of the gaping valleys. No colour, no vegetation, 
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no life: but everywhere a frozen, voiceless, stony immobility, and a 
metallic lustre, as if the silent feet of innumerable centuries had worn 
the surface hard and smooth. It was a land of dead volcanoes, whose 
jegged shadows, blacker than night, lay like blots along the plain. 
No kindly winds blew down the awful canons; no tender atmosphere 
softened their iron outlines; no clouds mercifully swathed their grim 
nakedness. Here seemed to lie the mighty bones of a creation which 
God had cursed and forgotten, upon which the sun shone only in 
mockery, and which was cast adrift upon the universe as an appalling 
warning, and symbol of the doom of sin. Amidst the happy throng 
of living, sentient planets, this burnt and frozen skeleton was doomed 
to glide eternally, seen but unseeing, fleeing for ever, but for ever 
held in place and pitilessly exposed by a mysterious spell. And what 
was this accursed world, that hung so near beneath my feet that one 
step, it seemed, would cast me downward upon its needle peaks? 
Had it a name? That which it had borne when living was buried 
in the oblivion of countless ages; never again, through all time to 
come, should tongue of man repeat its forbidden syllables; but there 
was another name, lawful to know and speak, which now rose intui- 
tively to my lips and found utterance there: “the moon!” And at 
my ear a low voice that I dimly recognised seemed to confirm my 
divination: “ Yes,” it said, “the moon!” I pressed the little hand 
that still lay within my own, and thanked God that in this hour of 
unearthly vision it linked me with humanity. 

I had beheld enough; but my eyes, sternly fascinated, gazed on in 
my own despite. In the foreground of the spectral plain an irregular 
chasm opened, whose perpendicular walls plunged straight down into 
pitch darkness. On the further verge of this chasm I saw an object 
which, at the first glance, I took to be a shapeless boulder, arrested 
there on its way from the mountain summit to the depths below. 
But, as my glance continued to dwell upon it, it took on form and 
meaning—a meaning which made my pulses torpid with dismay— 
which I strove to reject and disbelieve, but which revealed itself in 
defiance of my efforts with inevitable distinctness. Was it a carven 
statue? Or had that petrified figure once had life? Some day in 
the immeasurable past had it stood erect, moved and breathed, loved 
and hated? The last survivor of its race, had it witnessed the 
destruction of all existence, and then laid down, defiant, unrepentant, 
and calm, and composed itself to the stony sleep from which not time 
itself should see the awakening ? There he lay, the nameless Titan, 
more alone than a mortal brain dare conceive, a being who had spoken 
his last word, were it curse or blessing—who had done his last deed, 
were it good or evil—zons before the first vague dawn of life awoke 
upon our earth—there he lay, lifeless and soulless, yet with the 
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power to shake my soul to-night, and even to assert a weird rivalship 
with me in the heart of the woman I loved! For this was the figure 
whose likeness I had found that evening in Diana’s portfolio; it was 
with his ghastly fate that her girlish fancy had conceived a lofty 
sympathy: with him her pure thoughts had dwelt throughout her 
youthful years, dreaming who could tell what dreams of strange 
romance !—seeing in him, who was revealed to herself alone of all 
women, who knows what stern ideal of supernatural manhood! So 
had this immemorial relic of another world swayed the life and 
moulded the character of a mortal creature of to-day, giving to her 
feminine heart the companionship which it demanded, but which, in 
the world of men, had been thus far denied her. 

And what were the features of my wondrous adversary—he with 
whom I must struggle for Diana’s love? A shadow lay upon them ; as 
I sought to penetrate it, methought the figure stirred! Was its repose 
of ages at an end, and had it roused itself to meet my human challenge? 
Tt stirred: its stiffened limbs moved with slow majesty; the vast 
trunk swayed and turned. But lo! the whole mountain side moved 
with it: the frozen crust, contracting with force irresistible, was 
crushed against itself, and broken; vast masses, bursting from the 
rocky bed, piled themselves in jagged pyramids. The lips of the 
great chasm trembled, and approached each other: but ere they met, 
I saw the form of the Titan sweep downwards to the brink, shattered 
and riven, but the Titan still. He paused for an instant over the 
abyss, then plunged headlong in, and the irrevocable lips ground 
together above him. Even as he plunged his face met mine, and in 
its stony lineaments I recognised the prototype of my own! 


It was not until two or three months afterwards, as I lay recovering 
from the brain fever brought on by this night’s adventure, that I 
learned how it came about. I had risen from my chair in my sleep, 
climbed the tower stairs, and re-entered the observatory, where Diana 
still remained. The touch of her hand and the sound of the music 
(which was produced by connecting a sort of organ with the machinery 
of the telescope) had partially awakened me, though not sufficiently 
to show me where I was. In this condition I had looked through the 
lens, and the vast spectacle of the moon, brought within the apparent 
distance of a mile or two by the magnifying power of the elixir, had 
burst unexpectedly upon me. 

That magic lens, by the way, did not long survive the catastrophe 
which I witnessed by its aid. I believe Diana destroyed it that same 
night ; I know, at all events, that she never used it again herself, 
She gave up the moon, much to her father’s satisfaction, and, I need 
not say, to my own unspeakable happiness. It has been the care of 
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my life to make her feel that better possibilities of enjoyment exist in 
the world than in the world’s satellite. It was only a few years ago, 
however, that I trusted myself to tell her the story of the Titan’s 
annihilation. We had been looking over an old portfolio of her draw- 
ings together, and a Diana of four years of age, with brown hair and 
hazel eyes, was assisting us in the work. 

“Oh! here’s papa,” she suddenly exclaimed. 

Diana’s mother took the drawing and examined it. 

“T did this before I ever saw papa,” she said. 

“Then how did you make it so like him?” demanded the small 
lady. 

“T had a presentiment of him, my dear.” 

“ What's a pre-sent—— ?” 

“My presentiment, in this case, was the man in the moon!” said 
Mrs. Maybold, laughing. “Do you remember, love,’ she added, 
handing the drawing to her husband, “my telling you, on a certain 
evening, that I had made a study of a certain face, and that I would 
show it you some time? Well, the time has come!” 

“T never was so good-looking as that,” said Mrs. Maybold’s husband, 
with a sigh. “ However, no one will ever be able to compare your 
presentiment with the reality, for the former disappeared at the 
moment of my introduction to him.” And hereupon I told my tale. 
“ Do you regret him ?” I asked, when it was finished. 

“Tf you had told me this five years ago, I might have felt relieved 
by it,” said Mrs. Maybold, after a moment’s reflection. “ As it is, the 
news does not affect me one way or the other.” 





Note to “ The New Endymion,” by Julian Hawthorne. 


I shall not easily forgive my friend Mr. Edward Kemeys, the 
animal-sculptor, for depriving me of the right of claiming undivided 
credit for this story. He suggested the main idea of the tale, and 
some of the best details. As told by him, they seemed to me both 
poetic and powerful. If my version impresses the reader otherwise, 
it is my fault. I should regret that Mr. Kemeys had not treated the 
subject himself, were I not familiar with his genius as embodied in 
clay and bronze. If I could be the author of his ‘ Deer and Panther’ 
or ‘Bison and Wolves,’ which had the place of honour at the Paris 
Salon this year, I would willingly forego the renown of a better story 
than I ever expect to write. 











